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FOREWORD 


The Extension Services Project in India has put in substantive 
efforts in the area of school improvement. Its main focus has 
been on vitalising the class-room instruction through a programme 
of inservice education of teachers and other educational person- 
nel. This programme has been considered a very effective pro- 
gramme in the direction of school improvement. 


One neglected aspect of the programme of school improve- 
ment is enriching the content background of school teachers. 
The most significant activity in this direction is the involvement 
of teachers in developing instructional materials. It is only when 
teachers are involved in developing instructional materials that 
real improvement in class-room takes a shape. During the two 
years — 1966-67 and 1967-68 — all the Extension Services De- 
partments in the country have been involved in a programme of 


` developing instructional materials in the form of teaching units. 


In many cases the teachers have been assisted in the programme 
by training college personnel and even lecturers from the colleges 
of Arts & Science. These materials will prove useful in improy- 
ing the class-room instruction on the one hand and on the other 
in motivating the teachers to develop a wide variety of materials 
so useful in improving the instructional programme. 


On repeated requests from the Extension Services Depart- 
ments, the Department of Field Services has decided to select a 
few specimen teaching units developed by class-room teachers for 
a wider dissemination and try out by teachers. The suggestions 
of teachers in improving these materials and in removing the 
deficiencies will go a long way in improving this programme in 
the country. 


The Department of Field Services is happy to bring out the 
experimental editions of the materials developed by the teachers 
under its scheme of centralised publications. The Field Unit at 
Hyderabad, I am happy to say, has worked closely with the Ex- 
tension Centres of Andhra Pradesh in developing the materials 
contained in this booklet. I hope that the Extension Centres will 
collect reactions of the teachers and their suggestions for further 
improvement of these materials. The Department also hopes that 
the Extension Centres will intensify the programme of involve- 
ment of teachers into this programme which constitutes a chal- 


lenging dimension in the programme of Educational Extension in 
this country. 


M. B. BUCH 
Head 
Department of Field Services. 


New Delhi 
Dated the 5th February, 1969. 


PREFACE 


One of the major problems facing the educationists in our 
country at present is that of improving the quality of instruction 
at different levels of education. At the national level. the National 
Council of Educational Research and Training (NCERT) through 
its different Departments has already undertaken some concrete 
measures in this direction. To mention a few, short term orien- 
tation courses for the benefit of in-service teachers, organising 
Summer Institutes in collaboration with Universities in different 
school subjects, improvement of examination system, publication 
of new text-books, teachers’ handbooks, etc., are instances in 
point. During the past few years, in addition to the above 
measures, action was taken in another direction, viz., the deve- 
lopment of Instructional Materials in different schools subjects 
both for Middle and High School stages. 


The NCERT through the Department of Field Services sug- 
gested to all Extension Services Departments in the country to 
develop Instructional Materials in school subjects, which in course 
of time became a vital key scheme for all Extension Services 
Departments in the country. Thus, an attempt is being made by 
all these Extension Services Departments to involve competent 
teachers in developing these materials. 


In view of the importance of Instructional Materials in the 
instructional programme, under a comprehensive plan formulated 
by the NCERT, three workshops for the purpose of training Re- 
source Personnel for preparation of Instructional Materials in 
different subjects were organised during 1967-68. The above 
workshops were organised at HYDERABAD, CHANDIGARH 
and MADRAS towards the end of which comprehensive reports 
along with sample Instructional Materials were brought out. 


Andhra Pradesh is one of the first in the country to take up 
the programme of development of Instructional Materials on a 
State level. During 1967-68, six Zonal Integrated Workshops 
Covering all the twenty districts of the State were organised at 
different places in the State in which competent teachers deve- 
loped Instructional Materials in selected subjects for Class VIII 
under the guidance of subject specialists and methodology experts 
drawn from the Arts and Science colleges and teacher training 
institutions, respectively. At the request of the Directorate of 
Public Instruction, the services of subject experts from the De- 
partment of Field Services, the Department of Science Education, 
Department of Curriculum and Evaluation, the Regional College 
of Education, Mysore and the Regional Institute of English, Ban- 
galore were made available for all the six Zonal Integrated Work- 


shops. The Field Unit, Hyderabad, was actively involved in all 
these six workshops. 


The material thus developed at the Zonal Integrated Work- 
shops was screened and edited during 1968-69 by competent tea- 
chers and I am happy to place some of the teaching units in the 
hands of Secondary school teachers. These teaching units which 
are developed in these workshops do not by themselves constitute 
a very significant achievement unless and until the teachers them- 
selves realise how much of thinking has gone into it and utilise 
these materials for the classroom teaching. Developing overview, 
spelling out major and minor understandings and collection of 
selected enriched content material, etc., are extremely critical and 
difficult processes. The in-service training given by this intellec- 
tual exercise to the teachers is a factor of particularly significant 
value. If only the Headmasters and teachers give a fair trial to 
these materials in their classroom instruction, I think the efforts 
put in by so many people in developing them will be more than 
rewarded. I wish that these materials would be received well by 
teachers not only in Andhra Pradesh but in other States as well. 


I am confident that the Directorate of Public 
Andhra Pradesh would continue this programme during the suc- 
ceeding years so that within a period of two years Instructional 
Materials are developed for classes IX and X, which completes 
the secondary Stage in Andhra Pradesh. 


Instruction, 


The District Educational Officers and the Gazetted Inspectors 
of Schools have a special role to play in the proper try-out of 
these materials. I would suggest that in their periodical Inspec- 
tion Reports, they should give their own estimation of the use 
of Instructional Materials being made by the subject teachers 
concerned. 


One thing must be said in this connection. There is no last 
word to be said in the building up of Instructional Materials. 
Different sets of schools may view the subject matter from diffe- 
rent angles. The methods of approach may vary and the use of 
apt illustrations and diagrams depend on the intelligence and 
resourcefulness of the teachers. It is quite possible that in some 
Workshops organised by the Extension Services Departments, 
separate sections of Instructional Materials are singled out for 
more intensive treatment, as for instance, the objectives may them- 
selves form the basis for Instructional Materials for the topic. 
A set of teachers may work on any exhaustive treatment of the 
Audio-Visual aspect of the topic. Another may work out a 
fuller treatment on a distinct section of the subject as to what 
can be done by the pupils themselves. Therefore, there is no end 
to work in building up fresh Instructional Materials. Teachers 
should also look out for avenues for improving them. Construc- 
tive criticism is welcome. But the teachers should approach the 
problem in the spirit of a discoverer who takes delight in observ- 
ing some significant developments in the perorfmance of the 
pupils as a consequence of new avenues of approach than as one 
who does it because he is asked to do by an outside agency or 
authority. Freedom in education is talked of much nowadays. 
Here, it is in abundance for those who want to go and explore 
realms of new thinking and research. 


I am grateful to the Director of Public Instruction, Andhra 
Pradesh, all his able officers including the District Education Offi- 
cers, Principals and Honorary Directors of Extension Services 
Departments in the State and the Co-ordinators for their whole- 
hearted co-operation in this programme. My thanks are also due 
to the Director and officers in charge of the different Departments 
of the State Council for Educational Research and Training, An- 
dhra Pradesh for the academic support extended by them. 


I am also extremely grateful to Dr. M. B. Buch, Head, De- 
partment of Field Services (NCERT) for having given us encour- 
agement and academic guidance at every stage of implementa- 
tion of the programme in Andhra Pradesh. But for his dyna- 
mism, this volume would not have seen the light of day. 


T. VASUDEVALYA 
Field Officer 
Field Unit (NCERT) 
Andhra Pradesh. 
Hyderabad 


14th February, 1969. 


INTRODUCTION 


During recent years the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training (NCERT) had given considerable thought 
to the development of improved instructional materials to acce- 
lerate the process of improvement of the quality of school educa- 
tion. In the light of our experience in the field of educational 
extension work, we are fully convinced that the development of 
improved instructional materials in order to raise the effectiveness 
of classroom instruction must involve the class-room teacher. With 
this in view, one of the major programmes undertaken by the 
National Institute of Education (NIE) aimed at improyement of 
quality in education has been the development of teaching units 
in school subjects for the benefit of classroom teachers. The De- 
partment of Field Services has been encouraging Extension Ser- 
vices Departments attached to more than 140 training institu- 
tions in the country to undertake similar work by involving ex- 
perienced and competent classroom teachers in this process. It is 
gratifying to report that almost all the Extension Services Depart- 
ments could set up strong working groups of teachers to develop 
instructional materials as a broad programme of Educational Ex- 
tension. This has been found to be an excellent extension tech- 
aique for promoting professional growth among practising tea- 
chers. The emphasis has been more on the development of un- 
derstanding and skills of teachers through their involvement rather 
than the production of materials. As such the materials produced 
should be treated as experimental. 


During 1967-68 more than 350 teaching units were develop- 
ed by the Extension Service Departments in various school sub- 
jects. Most of these units were screened and refined by experts 
locally available before they were circulated among teachers for 
trying out. By this process the classroom teachers are now in a 
position to remedy deficiencies in teaching by drawing freely new 
subject matter and teaching techniques from relevant teaching 


units. Further, at present, along with the explosion of school: 
going population there has been witnessed a corresponding ex- 
plosion of knowledge. Many textbooks and teaching techniques 
have become out of date. By developing teaching units the Ex- 
tension Services Departments attempted to provide the teacher 
with new instructional materials which give him guidance and 
direction to improve his knowledge and methods of teaching. 


The Field Unit, Hyderabad, collected some samples of teach- 
ing units from Extension Centres and got them reviewed by ex- 
perts with a view to printing them for the use of teachers. The 
present booklet, which is one in the series entitled “Improving 
Instruction”, contains the following three units developed at the 
Integrated Workshops conducted during 1967-68 under the joint 
auspices of the Directorate of Public Instruction, Andhra Pra- 


desh, and the Department of Field Services through the Extension 
Services Departments indicated below: 


1. The Struggle for Extension Services Department, 
Independence in America. Andhra Lutheran College of 
Education, Guntur. 


2. French Revolution. Extension Services Department, 


Goyernment Training College, 
Rajahmundry; and 

Extension Services Department, 
Maharaja’s Training College, 
Vizianagaram. 


3. Rise of Young Turkey. Extension Services Department, 


Government Training College, 
Warangal. 


In view of the nature and Scope of a teaching unit 
obvious that there is no finality about it. 


quire continuous review and revision in th 
periences and reactions, 


prescriptive in any sense, 
enriched material which th 


, it is 
The materials will re- 
e light of teachers’ ex- 
The materials are not to be taken as 

The teaching units are a kind of an 
e teacher can use according to the 


exigencies of the classroom teaching and availability of resources. 
Extension Services Departments, we are confident, will not only 
continue this programme more vigorously but will make compre- 
hensive plan of follow-up after training teachers in the technique 
of using these materials. 


The three teaching units that we present in the following 
pages embody the collective thinking of a large number of class- 
room teachers, teacher educators and subject specialists. The 
Co-ordinators of Extension Centres have taken great pains in de- 
veloping the units. The Publication Unit of the NCERT has 
given us technical assistance at different stages. 


We are confident that the teachers will find the publication 
a valuable aid in both their pre-planning and developmental 
phases of teaching. It will also offer them a challenge to modify 
certain existing modes of operation from the stand point of 
changes in teaching methods that will make day-to-day teaching 
less restricted in design and will make learning more meaningful 


and permanent. 


M. R. GUPTA 
Field Adviser, 
Department of Field Services. 
New Delhi 


February, 1969. 
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Struggle for Independence in America 
and the Development of U.S.A, 


(A) Overview: 


The American War of Independence is regarded as an event 
of tremendous significance in world history. This unit deals 
with the origin, course and results of the American War of 
Independence in the 18th century. It was an intense move- 
ment of social, economic and political significance. It put an 
end to the oppression of the American colonies by their 
Mother-country. It emphasized the ideal that there should be “no 
taxation without representation”,! and the principle that gov- 
ernment should not tax essential goods like tea and sugar, or 
pass any law without the consent of the governed. This re- 
volution in America upheld the forces of freedom and demo- 
cracy in the New World and led to the freedom movement 
in France in 18th century, which in its turn, led to freedom 
movements in seyeral other countries in Europe and South 
America in the subsequent years. In this unit, the pupils will 
learn how the United States of America, a major power in the 
present-day world, was developed from its colonial stage in the 
17th century to its present stage of a world power. They will 
also learn in this unit concepts like the New World, confede- 
ration and federation. 


(B) Objectives: 
I. Major ideas to be understood in this Unit: 
1, European countries established a number of colonies 
in America since the 16th century. 


2. A number of factors led to their colonisation in 
America, 


1 P. 371, Glimpses of World History by Jawaharlal Nehru. 


3. During the course of this colonisation, they came into 
clash with one another, e.g., England and France. 


4. The colonists in the thirteen English colonies gradu- 
ally developed a feeling of their separateness from the 
people of their motherland (England) and fought for 
their independence in the 18th century. 


5. After securing independence, the people of these thir- 
teen colonies formed a federation and developed their 
country as a first-rate power in the world. 


Il. Skills: 
1. Map-making: 


A. World Map: 


(a) European countries which colonised America 
e.g., England, France, Spain, Portugal, 


(b) The two continents of North and South 
America. 


B. Map of America: 
(a) Canada, U.S.A., Bolivia, Brazil and Venezuela. 
(b) Boston, Washington and New York. 


2. Map-Reading: 


(a) to understand how colonisation was made in 
America, with the help of a Map on America 
showing the English and the French colonies, 


(b) to understand how the various States of U.S.A. 
were acquired from time to time, with the help of 
a Map illustrating the formation of U.S.A. 


(c) to understand how one part of the U.S.A. fought 
against the other in the Civil War from 1861 to 


1865, with the help of a Map showing the various 
States that fought in this war. 
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3. Preparing a Time-chart to explain the main stages in 
the development of U.S.A. i 


Ill. Attitudes: 


(a) To inculcate respect for the ideas like sovereignty, 
nationalism and liberty. 


(b) To instil a sense of patriotism and world-minded- 
ness. i 


(© Content Outline: 


THE STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE IN AMERICA i 


Introduction: 


Cne of the great revolultions of the 18th century was the 
revolt of the American Colonies against England. This major 
political change in America was a great event in world history. 
The American Colonies today have become the most powerful, 
the richest and industrially the most advanced country in the 


world. 


In the 18th century, there were 13 British Colonies located 
along the Atlantic Sea Board from Massachusetts to Georgia. 
The oldest of these settlements was the colony of Virginia, 
named after Queen Elizabeth. Tobacco was its main industry. 
Then came settlers of the northern region (New England), which 
became ultimately Connecticut, New Hampshire, Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts. These people were Protestants. They did 
not like the autocracy of James I nor his religion. These people 
were called the Pilgrim Fathers and they went across the Atlan- 
tic Ocean and founded a Colony where they would have great- 
er religious freedom. Their pioneer ship was called the May- 
flower and they landed at New Plymouth in 1620. In 1632) 
Lord Baltimore set up a Colony for the Catholics in Maryland. 
The Quaker Penn founded the Colony of Pennsylvania. Caro- 
lina was settled soon after. A number of small settlements be: 
tween Maryland and New England, which belonged to the 
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Dutch and the Swedish people, were captured by the British in 
1664. Therefore, the whole coast from Maine to Carolina be- 
came in course of time a British possession. 


North of the famous Mason and Dickson line, farming was 
practised mainly upon British or Central European pattern by 
free white cultivators. Master and servant had vast tracts of 
land to be had for the taking, and the servant went off and 
took land like his master. The English class system soon dis- 
appeared. South of Mason and Dickson line, tobacco growing 
encouraged the establishment of plantations with gang labour. 
Red Indians were unsuitable as they were too homicidal for 


the purpose. The most convenient form of gang labour proved 
to be the negro slaves. 


Though divided, the thirteen colonies had three very strong 
antagonisms in common:— 


(1) they had a common interest against the Red Indians; 


(2) they had a common dread of French conquest and 
dominion; and 


(3) they were all in conflict with the claims of the British 


Crown and the commercial interests who dominated 
the British Parliament. 


Ip the 18th century, the British Parliamentary Govern- 
ment was a model looked for by countries ruled by kings in 
Europe, But really in England, the powers were held by a 
Parliament that was controlled by great nobles, landlords, rich 
merchants and the clergy. England was ruled really by a selfish 
aristocracy. 


The thirteen British colonies had 


cent, and English was their common |; 
kad its 


people of English des- 


and were subject to laws made by the British Parliament. They 
-were loyal to the British King and recognised thé British Par- 
liament as the supreme legislative body for the Empire. The 
Parliament had left the colonies almost complete freédom and 
did not interfere with their self-government, excepting in re- 
-gulating their trade.” 


Causes for the War of Independence: i 


England regarded her overseas possessions as a source of 
profit. She enacted a number of Navigation and Trade-laws to 
control the commerce of the colonies in her own interest. The 
British view was only to protect British trade against its riyals. 
But the colonists read this as an interference in their life and 
with their prosperity. 


The early Navigation laws required that goods produced 
in Asia, Africa and America should be imported into England 
and her colonies, only in English ships. Goods from Europe 
could not be imported into the colonies unless they were ship- 
ped in English ships or those of her colonies. If an American 
vessel or if an American merchant wished to sell his produce 
to a foreigner he had to send them in English ships. In 1660, 
one trade law required that certain articles like sugar, tobacco, 
cotton and indigo could be sold only to England and her colo- 
nies. American furs were not to be sold to any foreign coun- 
try or even to England for that matter. However, the laws 


were not severely enforced. There was a lot of smuggling and 
evasion of rules. 


After the close of the Seven Years’ War, the British Gov- 
ernment decided that the colonists should pay the cost of the 
War and help to meet the expenses of keeping an army to 
protect their new territory against the French. The Parliament 
passed in 1764 a Revenue Act. It was followed by the Stamp 
Act in 1765. The Stamp Act required the colonists to purchase 
Government stamps and use them on all newspapers, pam- 
phlets, advertisements and legal documents. Both the above 
Acts were objected to by Americans in all colonies. The Ameri- 
cans stated that they could defend themselves. Protection 
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against the French was unimportant now that France had lost 
her North American possessions. As regards the Stamp Act, 
the cry of ‘no taxation without representation’ was raised. Even 
the British Parliament repealed the Stamp Act in 1766 but 
declared that it had the legal right to tax the colonies. The Par- 
liament attempted to raise money by levying duties on the im- 
portation of tea and certain other articles. The Americans ob- 
jected to the Tea Act by refusing to buy English tea. 


Now, the basic political question was about the British Par- 
liament’s “right to govern Americans, or have Americans cer- 
tain rights of self-government which Parliament cannot deprive 
them of’?? This point reached its height in 1773 when a cargo 
of tea, sent to Boston by the East India Company, 
ed into harbour by some Bostonians disguised as R 
In reprisal, the British Parliament passed the Boston Port Act, 
closing Boston Harbour and placed Massachusetts under a 
military government. H. G. Wells states that it “was a quite 
typical instance of that silly “firmness” which shatters em- 
pires”.3 


was dump- 
ed Indians. 


In support of Massachusetts and in resentment of the Bos- 
ton Trade Act, the first Continental Congress, 
legates from twelve of the colonies, assemble: 
in 1774. The Congress adopted an agreement 
Great Britain until Massachusetts was restored to its rights 
Neither the British nor the Americans backed down. The nce 
sult was a War. The Congress documented its attitude by a 
“Declaration of Rights”. Two of the American leaders Hancok 
and Samuel Adams were marked down by the British Goy- 
ernment for arrest and trial for treason, Gen. Gage was in 
charge of the British troops and moved out of Boston to arrest 
them. A short engagement at Lexington on April 18, 1775 com- 
menced the War. But the Congress which again met in 1775 


Composed of de- 
d at Philadelphia 
not to trade with 


2 ‘The Past That Lives Today’ by Becker, Han an 
published by Silver Burdett Company, 
P. 435. 


3 P. 868, ‘The Outline of History’, by H. G. Wels. 


I d Painter — 
Morristown, New Jersey 
> 
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taised an Army and placed it under the command of George 
Washington and declared war on England. : 


The War of Independence: 


The American colonists had no one yulnerable capital as 
they had no central government before the formation of the 
U.S.A. They had no disciplined army and had little military 
equipment. The British, on the other hand, had a well- drilled 
army and had command of the sea. The British King was stupid 
and gave charge of the War to Generals who were stupid “strong 
men” or flighty men of birth and fashion. England was not 
also entirely in favour of the War. Edmund Burke urged that 
the Americans be left free to tax themselves. The military 
events mainly were as follows:— 


l. The surrender of the British forces under General Bur- 
goyne at Saratoga in 1777. (This disaster encouraged the 
French and Spanish to align themselves with the colo- 
nists. The French fleet kept the British fleet at bay and 
helped the colonists). 


2. The surrender of General Cornwallis at Yorktown in 
Virginia in 1781. (Here the help given by the French 
fleet was very great. Finally, on April 19, 1783, the end 
of the war was proclaimed and the Treaty of Peace was 
signed at Paris in September, 1783). 


It must be understood that at first the Americans insisted that 
they were fighting merely to secure their rights as British sub- 
jects. They were little disposed to repudiate monarchy. But in 
1776 Thomas Paine published his pamphlet known as “Common 
Sense” and he declared that it is “time to part”. The turnover 
of opinion was rapid; and in the summer of 1776 the colonies 
took the irrevocable step of declaring for separation. The other 
factor that made the Americans take that decision was that 
the French help was conditioned on the complete separation 
of the colonists from Great Britain. Thomas Jefferson also drew 
up on July 4, 1776. a famous document known as “The De- 
claration of Independence’. According to the Declaration, (1) 
the Americans were not in rebellion because they were not 
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British subjects; (2) they were a free people; and (3) as a free 
people they now ceased that allegiance because of repeated acts 
of the king designed to subject them to slavery. The Declara- 
tion sets forth the natural rights of man thus: 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their Crea- 
tor with certain unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. That whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or to abolish it, and i 

laying its foundations on such principles, 
ing its power in such for: 
likely to effect their Safety and happiness’’4 


financial and military aid of 
War of Independence, 


Conclusion: 


H. G. Wells remarks that “the way in which the thirteen 
States became inde i 


À f far less importance than the 
fact that they did become independent. And with the esta- 
blishment of ir i 


egg.”5 It was a Western Euro 


pean civilization that had broken 
free from the last traces of 


Empire and Christendom; and it 
ge of monarchy left and no State religion. United 
n political organization, It was a 
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new State based on the fundamentals of human association. 
This new society was not based on any precedent and usage. In 
its formation certain ideas stand out prominently: 


One is the idea of political and social equality. 
All men are by nature equally free and independent. 

3. All men are equally entitled to the free exercise of re- 
ligion. i 

4. The king or the aristocrat or the clergy do not exist 
by right. According to Declaration of Independence “all 
men are born equal”. The new community they want- 
ed to bring about was to be a community of will and 
not of obedience. The State is a voluntary association 
“by which the whole people covenants with each citi- 
zen and each citizen with the whole people that all 
shall be governed by certain laws for the common 
good”. 


The real use of the individual depended upon his individual 
quality and capacity. The Americans gave the widest franchise. 
They gave a widely diffused common education to all. States 
like New Jersey admitted a few women to vote on a property 
qualification. They also thought of having two governing as- 
semblies, confirming or checking each other on the model of 
the Lords and the Commons of Britain. 


The Central Government of the United States was at first 
a Congress of representatives of the thirteen governments, held 
together by certain Articles of Confederation. The Congress 
Wasa conference of sovereign representatives; it had no con- 
trol over the foreign trade of each State; it could not coin 
money nor levy taxes by its own authority. Each of the States 
was expanding westward and they were certain to be jostling 
over areas of control soon. The Central Government had not 
much to say in such an eventuality. 


In the constitutional convention that was called in 1787 at 
Philadelphia, the present constitution of the United States on 
its broad outlines was hammered out. A new conception, “the 
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people of. the United States”, appeared. America was to be a 
“federal?” and not a confederate government. The new govern- 
ment, with the executive President, the Senators, Congressmen 
and the Supreme Court, that was now created, was declared 
to be the government of “the people of the United States”; it 
was. a synthesis and not a mere assembly. Much has been 
achieve under the present constitution. Yet it was not final 
and unalterable. The level of the common education of 
America is high when compared to European standards or the 
standard of any other country but by the standard of what 
it might be, America is an uneducated country. 


The so-called free Press by its relationships with their ad- 


vertisers has become one-sided and large vested newspaper in- 
terests have grown up. 


The complexities of vote manipulation haye made Ameri- 
can democracy lose half of its freedom and most of its poli- 


tical soul. Politics and political corruption have become a trade, 
and a very base trade. 


As H. G. Wells states, “the history of the United States 
was one of rapid expansion and of an amount of freedom, 
homely happiness, and energetic work unparalleled in the 
world’s history. And the record of America for the whole last 
century and a half, in spite of many reversions towards inequa- 
lity, in spite of much rawness and much blundering, is never- 
theless as bright and honourable a Story as that of any other 
contemporary people.’’6 


The men who made America deserve all praise. Out of 
many, the names of Thomas Paine, Benjamin Franklin, Patrick 
Henry, Thomas Jefferson, the Adams Cousins, Madison, Alex- 
ander Hamilton and George Washington stand out. They cared 
more for the good of the common man than for any personal 
vanity. They had really a distinguished greatness of mind. 


f£xpansion of U.S.A. as a Major World Power: 


The U.S.A. thus emerged from small beginnings and grew 
stronger and stronger as time lapsed. It expanded physically 


6 P. 879, ‘The Outline of History’, by H. G. Wells. 
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towards the west acquiring new lands by various methods like 
purchase and annexation. It purchased States like Louisiana 
and Florida, while its conquest in a war with Mexico brought 
several States in the south-west, including California. Many 
of the names of cities in this south-western part are Spanish 
still, and remind us of the days when the Spaniards or the 
Spanish-speaking Mexicans ruled here, e.g., Los Angeles, San 


Franciso. 


The nineteenth century saw the growth of this great coun- 
try, not only in extent and population, but also in modern in- 
dustry and commerce, wealth and influence. To a very large 
extent, the spread of the Industrial Revolution helped this 
country, which had abundant raw materials, to become a pros- 
perous and industrially developed country. But she had to face 
many difficulties in the course of her development as a major 
world power. The greatest of her difficulties was a bitter and 
devastating civil war between the States of the North and those 
of the South. There was a great difference between the north- 
ern States and the southern ones from the very beginning. The 
northern were industrial, where the new big machine industry 
spread rapidly. In the south, there were large plantations work- 
ed by slave labour. Slavery was legal, but in the north it was 
not popular and had very little importance. The South depend- 
ed entirely on slave labour. The slaves were, of course, Negroes 
from Africa. No white people were slaves. “All men are born 
equal” applied only to the whites, not to these slaves. 


The slave trade began early in the 17th century, giving 
a number of Negroes for plantations in America. It was sub- 
sidized as a business chiefly by England, Spain and Portugal 
in the 17th and 18th centuries. Special ships, with galleries be- 
tween decks, were used for this business. The unhappy Negroes 
all chained, were made to lie down in these galleries. The voy- 
age across the Atlantic lasted many weeks, sometimes months. 
During all these weeks and months these Negroes lay in these 
narrow galleries, shackled together, and all the space that was 
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allowed to each of them was five and a half feet long by. six- 
teen inches widel 


The Industrial Revolution in Great Britain gave a strong 
stimulus to this trade in U.S.A., for the cotton used by the 
Lancashire mills came from the great cotton plantations of the 
southern States. So these cotton plantations were rapidly ex- 
tended and more slaves were brought over from Africa. In 
1790, there were 697,000 slaves in the U.S.A., while their num- 
ber rose to 4,000,000 in 1861. 


` In the nineteenth centuty, some of the northern’ States 
abolished ‘slavery, while most of the southern States retained 


it. So Negroes could often‘run away from a slavery State to-a 
non-slavery one, giving rise to disputes between them. 


' The. differences between the northern and the southern States 
became more and more aggravated and as early as 1830 fric- 
tion arose about tariffs and customs duties. Threats of break- 
ing away from the: Union were made. The States were jealous 
of their rights, and did not like too much interference from 
the Federal Government. Two parties arose in the country, 
one fayouring State sovereignty and the other wanting a strong 
central government. All these points of differences divided the 
North and the South farther from each other, and wherever 


new States were added to the Union, the question arose which 
side they would support. 


The population of the North was increasing rapidly be- 
cause of the immigration from Europe, and this made south- 


ern people fear that soon they would be overwhelmed by the 
numbers of the North and out-voted on every question. So 
tension increased between the North and the South. 


The election of Abraham Lincoin j 
the United States was a Signal for ti 
because: he was opposed to slavery. 
that there would be no interferenc 
‘but he was not prepared to see ite 


n 1860 as President of 
he South to break away, 
He, however, made it clear 
e with it where it existed 
xtended to new States or to 
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give it legality. The South was not appeased by this assurance 
and State after State seceded from the Union. The United 
States were going to pieces. He made another effort to win 
over the South and prevent this break-up. He gave them all 
manner of assurances about allowing slavery to go on; he even 
said that he was prepared to make it (where it existed) a part of 
the constitution, which would give it permanence. But Lin- 
coln’s attempts to avoid Civil War failed. The South had de- 
cided to break away, and eleven States did so, while some other 
border States also sympathized with them. The seceding States 
called themselves the “Confederate States” and elected their 
own President, Jefferson Davis. 


In April 1861, the Civil War began, and it lasted for four 
years. The North had many advantages; it had a much bigger 
population and greater wealth. Being a manufacturing and in- 
dustrial area, its resources were far greater, and it had more 
railways. But the South had the better soldiers and Generals, 
especially General Lee, and all the early victories went to the 
South, But’ ultimately the South was worn out. The Northern 
navy cut off the South completely from its market in Europe, 
and its cotton and tobacco could not be exported. This crip- 
pled the South. The Civil War ended in 1865, after the South 
was thoroughly exhausted. The result of this war was thus in 
favour of the progress of the United States, arresting the seces- 
sion movement and also emancipating the Negroes politically 
from their thraldom in this country. 


This progress of the United States in favour of the Union 
as well as abolition of slavery was completely due to the cool 
determination on the part of Abraham Lincoln to persevere 
for unity in spite of all disappointments and disasters. The 
Negroes were now legally free and secured the right to vote. 
But this did them little good, for their economic status re- 
inained the same. The United States is still troubled of the 
Negro problem in spite of two great martyrs in Abraham Lin- 
coln in the 19th century and John Kennedy in the 20th cen- 
tury. But these martyrs could create a good deai of opinion 
in favour of the Negroes. 
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- Though the Civil War took a terrible toll, yet the growth 
lof the country continued, as she was young and full of energy. 
She had good natural resources necessary for industrialization. 
The three articles which form the basis of modern industry and 
civilization were there in abundance — coal, iron and petro- 
leum. There was plenty of water-power from which electric 
power could be produced, e.g., the Niagara Falls. Further, the 
United States was a huge country with a relatively small 
population, and there was plenty of elbow-room for everybodv. 
Thus, she had every advantage to develop as a great manufac- 
turing and industrial country. 


Immigrants poured into the country during the nineteenth 
century in large numbers. They were all kinds of people from 
‘Europe: Germans, Scandinavians, Irish, Italians, Jews and 
Poles; many were driven by political terrorism at home, and 
Many in search of better living conditions. Over-crowded 
Europe poured out its surplus population to America. It was 
an extraordinary jumble of races, nationalities, languages and 
religions, In Europe they had lived apart, each in its own 
little world, full of rivalries and prejudices against one another, 
but in the United States they were thrown together in a new 
atmosphere where the old hates did not seem to count for 
much. A fairly uniform system of compulsory education, living 
under a common government, sharing common problems of the 
‘country to industrialise and to develop her potentialities, and 
the rapid growth of transport and communications — all these fac- 
tors helped them to grow into one nation, and also knit toge- 
ther this huge country. This process of welding together of 
different peoples into a Single nation is unparallelled in History, 


The United States tried to keep away from Europan en- 
tanglements and the intrigues of European Powers, and they 
wanted Europe to keep away from America, both North and 
South since the 19th century. This policy of non-entanglement 
with Europe was given a clear shape as early as in 1823 when 
President Munroe made a declaration of his policy known ever 
Since as the Munroe doctrine. This declaration, which was 
largely written by the Secretary of State, John Quincy Adams, 
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consisted of two parts. The first part declared that the United 
States have never taken any part and will not take any part 
“in the wars of the European Powers”, except in so far as those 
wars threaten the peace and safety of the United States. The 
second part declared that the political system of the European 
powers is “essentially different...... from that of America. We 
Lo therefore......declare that we should consider any attempt 


This policy was stuck to by the United States quite suc- 
cessfully. for a long time till the first World War of 1914-18. 
President Wilson had proclaimed neutrality at the beginning 
of this War and urged Americans to be neutral even in thought. 
But Germany’s devastating submarine warfare made this al- 
most impossible or very difficult. When Germany started her 
submarine warfare she warned the United States that she would 
sink without warning neutral as well as enemy ships carrying 
goods to Britain or France. The United States said that this 
violated international law, according to which persons on board 
must be taken to safety before a ship was destroyed. When 
American lives were lost by the sinking of the British passeng- 
er ship The Lusitania on which some Americans were trayel- 
ling, bitter anti-German sentiments arose in the United States. 
Other sinkings occurred too. President Woodrow Wilson sent 
a series of vehement protests to Germany, but the protests 
were for the most part ignored. American indignation knew no 
bounds when the German foreign office had despatched the 
Zimmerman note to Mexico inviting the Mexicans to attack the 
United States from the south in order to regain the lost lands 
of California, Arizona and New Mexico. On April 6, 1917, the 
United States declared war on Germany and her entry occur- 
red just in time to bolster the sagging cause of the Allies. — 


Even before the war ended, President Woodrow Wilson, 
who was a great lover of world peace, had published his Four- 


7 P. 473, ‘The Past That Lives Today’ by Becker, Painter and Han, 
published by the Silver Burdett Co., Morristown, New Jersey. 
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teen Points which he felt would have to b 
post-war peace treaties if these treati 
thing but a brief and bitter truce. Th 
as the Allies had taken note of these 
German surrender was made in the be 
would be drawn up would be based 
seeing proposals. 


e included in the 
es were to lead to any- 
Central Powers as well 
Fourteen Points and the 
lief that the treaty which 
on Wilson’s fair and far- 


United States was ready to for 
for purposes of trade and business, and return to 
She did not join also the League of Nations, 
to found it under Woodrow Wilson. She 
War, but circumstances pushed her into 
Soldiers went to war singing 


isolationism: 
although she strove 
had not wanted the 
it. Many American 


“An’ O my sweet heart, don’t you fear, 
TIl bring you a king for a souvenir, 
TIl get you a Turk an’ a Kaiser too— 
An’ that’s about all one feller can do!” 


Their song expressed the optimism ab; 
trouble in their own direct and courageous way. But many of 
them returned home dis-illusioned. They had seen Europe at 
its worst, during a frightful war, and they did Not like it, The 
¿Wanted the United States to have no More to do with aana 
The Democratic Party of Woodrow Wilson Was voted out a 
office in the elections of 192] and the United States Congress 
then took many steps that were isolationist in character. Be 
‘sides refusing to join the League and the World Court, it a 
ed high tariffs on foreign goods. $ 


Out settling the world's 


The United States believed that it coul 
lationist, for the country as a whole was prosperous. Th 
of automobiles rose sharply and a new invention, th 
had opened up a whole new field of business. Th 
ever, one segment of the American population 


d afford to be iso- 


e sale 
e radio, 
ere was, how. 
that was not 
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prosperous during the 1920's. That was the farmers. During 
the war, when the American army was consuming large quan- 
tities of farm products, the United States could not supply all 
that were needed. So at that time Australia, India and Canada 
captured some of the world’s markets. The Soviet Union also 
‘became a competitor of the United States after the War. Con- 
sequently the American farmer had surplus crops and the 
prices of his commodities did not keep up with the high prices 
-of manufactured goods that he had to buy. 


Along with the rest of the world, the United States suffer- 
ed from a depression in the 1930's. By this time, the Republi- 
can Party which was in power since 1921 lost the election and 
went out of power. A Democrat, Franklin D. Roosevelt, was 
elected President. 


During his administration, measures were taken to combat 
the depression. He called his policy the “New Deal”. It con- 
‘sisted of measures for relief of millions of the jobless, including 
widespread public works to create employment. These con- 
‘sisted of reforestation, building parks, roads, bridges and dams 
to preveynt floods and to generate electricity and the erection 
‘of public buildings. Laws were passed to aid the farmer. A far- 
teaching Social Security law provided for unemployment insur: 
ance, old-age pensions and aid to many groups of handicapped 
persons. A labour law guaranteed labour the right to bargain 
‘collectively with the employers. The popularity of this pro- 
gramme was shown by the fact that Roosevelt was the only 
President of the United States to be elected four times. 


Once again, the United States was landed in world poli 
tics, when Japan attacked Pearl Harbour in Hawaii on Dec- 
ember 7, 1941. Then also Roosevelt was her President. On the 
next day after the attack on Pearl Harbour, President Roose- 
velt asked the Congress to declare war against Japan. Ameri- 
‘can armies went out into the War in large numbers, once again 
pushed by the circumstances, and the United States once again 
played a dominant role in the Second World War. After the 
war, the world affairs changed a lot and the responsibilities of 
the United States as one of the major victorious countries, in 
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apan, the defeated enemy countries, became- 
SOIRE 2 this, the Soviet Union gathered strength and 
with it the tide of communism became strong and powerful 
in the world at large. The United States, therefore, took up a 
dominant role in world affairs to stem this tide of commun- 
ism. She now gives a lot of material and technical aid to de-- 
mocratic nations and to underdeveloped countries of the world. 
In the first ten years after the war, she gave $51,336,208,000 
for foreign aid. India is also one of the recipients of this aid. 
In the U.N.O. also, she plays a very prominent role as one of 
the ‘Big Five’ to achieve the noble aims of the U.N. Thus, a 
new country which was born in the eighteenth century with 
very little past of its own grew into a powerful nation against 
several odds and difficulties, destined to play a very prominent 
role in world politics as a major world power. 


(D) Teaching Hints: 


igh =a 


No. Content Hints to the teacher. 


A. Colonization in America and rivalry between the colonists: 
1. Discovery of America by 


l. Use the world map and 
Columbus in the 15th cen- 


show the 


tury — Migration of some 
Europeans to America. 
Factors. that motivated 
them to settle down in 
America. E.g. Desire for 
religious freedom, desire 
for developing commerce, 
adventurous spirit kindled 
at the time of Renaissance 
— Colonies ‘established by 
the English and the French 
in North America and by 
Spain and Portugal in 
South America. 


chief European 
countries which established 
colonies in America, : 

2. Explain briefly why the 
Europeans colonised in Ame- 
rica, 

3. Give an analogy of peo- 
ple who were born in a place 
and who settled down in an- 
other place, leaving their 
birth place either for busi- 
ness or job and explain how 
they develop gradually a feel- 
ing that they are the people- 


of the latter place rather than. 
the former. 


poe | 
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2. Rivalry between the Bri- 
tish and the French colo- 
nists in America — 7 years 
war — The chief cause for 
this war in America is the 
English colonists came into 
conflict with the French 
colonists in their colonial 
expansion from the east 
coast — Defeat of the 
French — Effect of the 
War on the English colo- 
nists — i.e., freedom from 
fear of French aggression. 


*4. Describe briefly the 
difficulties that a colonist 
might have encountered in 
America. 

5. Use the Map of America 
and show the important colo- 
nies (those referred to in the 
text-book). 

*6. Use the Map of North 
America and explain how the 
British and French came inte 
conflict. 

7. Refer to their wars in 
India also briefly so that the 
pupils might know that the 
rivalry between the English 
and the French did not con- 
fine itself to America only. 

8. Emphasise briefly that 
the English colonists depend- 
ed on their Mother-country 
for help in this war, while ex- 
plaining the effects of this 
war. 


B. Struggle for independence in the 13 colonies: 


l. Difference between the 
English colonists and their 
Mother-country on issues 
like taxation, navigation 
laws, restrictions imposed 
by the Mother-country on 
purchase of new lands in 
colonies — Stamp Act — 
Boston Tea Party — De- 
claration of Independence 
at Philadelphia on July 4, 
1776. 
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l. Explain why the Mother 
country increased taxation 
after the 7 years war and why 
the colonists objected. 


*2. Explain briefly the sig- 
nificance of the colonists’ de- 
sire for independence as an 
impact of the Revolution in 
England, 


*3, Explain how the dis- 
tance between England and 
America acted as a factor 


War of Independence and 
the role of George Wash- 
ington. 


C. Formation and develop 
ment of U.S.A.: 


Adoption of Federal consti: 
tution in 1787 — Abolition 


of Slavery — Expansion of 
U.S.A. in its size, 
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creating among the colonists- 
a feeling of being separate 


from the people of their 
Mother-country. 


*4. Explain the significance- 
of July 4th in U.S.A. and” 
compare with Aug. 15th of 
India. 


l: Narrate- the events in 


the war in the form of a con- 
nected story. 


*2. Explain the keenness of 
desire for independence which 
made the colonists valorous 
and stubborn in their resist- 
ance in spite of their reverses. 
in the beginning of the war. 


*3, Explain why the French 
people fought on the side of- 
the colonists in this war and 
also the significance of this- 


happening for the French Re- 
volution. 


4. Emphasize the role of 
George Washington as a war- 
rior and also as a statesman. 


l. Explain the concept of 
federation to show how the- 


colonies established a fede- 
ral state. 


2. Explain how slavery was. 
abolished in this country. 


->r 


— 


Munroe doctrine and its 3. Show how the U.S.A. 
effect on U.S.A. — Growth grew in its size as well as its 
of Pan-Americanism — economic resources. 


Contribution of Woodrow 
Wilson, Roosevelt and 
Kennedy to the .develop- 
ment of U.S.A. as a major 
world power. 


4. Explain how Munroe 
formulated his diplomatic 
policy with the European 
powers to prevent them from 
interfering in the rebellions 
in South America and helped 
the growth of Pan-American- 
ism. 

* Not given in the Text-book of Social Studies for Class VIII of 
Andhra Pradesh. 


The following are the instructional activities suggested for 
this, unit: 


I. Introduction: One of the following approaches may be 
adopted to introduce this topic: 


(i)’ After discovery of America by Columbus, people from 
different parts of Europe migrated and settled down there with 
different motives and purposes. The people of certain colonies 
in North America rebelled against the Government of their 
Mother-country and got independence. 


(ii) Taking up a current event relating to United States of 
America or any country fighting for freedom. 


(iii) People who migrate to a new land and settle there, 
sometimes develop a feeling of being separate from the people 
of their Mother-land. 


(iv) While the people of England fought for political liberty 
and set up democracy in their country, they denied a similar 
democracy to their colonists in America with the result that 


a war broke out with them. 
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Il. The following suggestions may be borne in mind while 
presenting the knowledge under this unit. 


(i) The terms ‘Colony’ and ‘Mother-country’ may be clari- 
fied as suggested below: 


Colony: People migrate to a new country from their mother 
country and settle down there due to several reasons like want 
of religious freedom as in the case of ‘the Pilgrim Fathers’ or 
desire to improve their material conditions. Such settlements 
are called colonies. 


Mother-Country: The country to which the above people 
originally belonged. The colonies established in America in the 


16th anc 17th centuries were controlled by their Mother-coun- 
tries. 


(ii) Teaching Aids like the following may be used: 


(a) Map of world showing European countries which colo- 
nised in America:— England, France, Spain, Portugal, 


Canada, United States of America, South America, 
India. 


(b) Map of North America showing the English, Spanish 
and French colonies before the War of American In- 
dependence, 1776, and the following places:— Appa- 
lachian Mountains, Boston, Philadelphia, Saratoga, York 
town, to explain the rivalry between Europeans in 
colonisation, and the War of American Independence. 


(c) Political Map of U.S.A. showing the 5] States, 


(d) Time-line for explaining the various 
ment from the colonial stage to th 
United States of America as a maj 


stages of develop- 
e present stage of 
or world power. 


In this chart, chief eyen 


ts like the following may be illus- 
trated: 


1. Discovery of America. 
2. Colonisation by the English. 
3. Struggle for Independence, 
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4. Formation of United States of America. 
5. Abolition of slavery. 


6. Development of U.S.A, as a major world power under 
the following Presidents: (a) Woodrow Wilson; (b) 
Roosevelt, (c) Kennedy. f 


Gii) The entire lesson from the colonial stage till the for- 
mation of U.S:A. as a federal State may be presented in the 
form of a: connected narrative, while the later part of the lesson 
on U.S.A. may be presented to explain that U.S.A. , became 
gradually a major world power. In explaining the first part of 
this unit as a connected narrative, the following dates and 
events may be stressed by the teacher: 


They AD Boston Tea-party. 
2. 1776 Declaration of Independence. 
31787) Formation of U.S.A. 


- (iy) The following facts require a careful explanation:— 


(a) Explain why French people fought in favour of English 
colonists. 


(b) Role of Washington as a Warrior and as a Statesman 


(c) Abolition of slavery by Abraham Lincoln (compare the 
life of Lincoln with that of Mahatma Gandhi). 


(d) How the colonies established a political Union after 
independence. 


The impact of the French Revolution and the Ameri- 
can War on South America. While explaining this item, 
it is better that the teacher takes up the lesson on 
Revolutions in South America before taking up the 
lesson on Abraham Lincoln. 


(e 


LS 


(f) Munroe doctrine. 


IIL Some of the following pupil-activities may be taken up 
under Practical Work: 
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(a) Quiz on the Story of Revolution in the English Colonies:— 


. This may be organized on a squad basis. All the pupils 
of a squad sit together. If necessary each squad may be split 
up into two groups and each group may be asked to sit sepa- 
rately. One group or squad may be asked to prepare questions 
on the above story (from the colonial Stage to the formation 
of U.S.A.) and address them to the other groups or squads. 
Each group or squad may be given numbers like 1, 2, 3 etc, 
The first group or squad will answer the first question. The 
pupils in it consult each other and the leader will read out 
the answers of the group or the squad. If this answer is not read 
out correctly within the prescibed time-limit, the second group 
or squad will be allowed to answer likewise. If this group also 
is not able to answer, the third group will answer. Like this, 
the question will be transferred to the next group. The first 
group should not be allowed a chance to answer the second 
or other Guestions, until all the groups get their chances. Sup- 
pose there are ten groups in the class. The first group will be 
allowed to answer only the first question, the eleventh question, 
and the twenty-first question; similarly the second group will 
be allowed to answer only the second, the twelfth, and the 
twenty-second questions. A group which cannot answer its 
question will lose the score. There should be as many ques- 


tions as the number of groups or two times or three times to 
the latter number (One or two periods), 


(b) Gathering informa 


tion from newspapers, which explains 
the following aspects: 


(1) American aid to India and Pakistan. 
(2) Progress of U.S.A. in Scientific matters. 
(3) Position of Negroes in U.S.A. 


(Outside the School Hours) 
(c) Role-play of an En 


glish colonist; George Washington 
and Abraham Lincoln — 


(One period for preparation and one 


Pupils may be coached 
be introduced as a squad act 


period for role-play). 
to play the above roles. This may 
ivity, by assigning each of the roles 
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to one squad and by selecting the best pupil in the squad for 
role-play. 


(d) Interpreting time chart for understanding the revolu- 
tions in the two continents of North America and South 


America. 


Give two separate time charts, one for the revolutions in 
North America and the other for the revolutions in South Ame- 
rica. Let the pupils make a comparative study to answer a few 
questions like “How did Munroe help the South American 


Colonists in their revolutions?” 


(e) Writing some headlines that might have appeared in 
the newspapers of England about the events in the American 
Revolution like Philadelphia Congress, Boston Tea-party, etc. 


Events should be listed out by the teacher clearly, ex- 
plaining their significance in the Revolution, before the students 


are asked to write the headlines. A model may be given by the 
teacher in the class. 


IV. One of the following projects may be tried out to en- 
rich their understanding: 


i. Collecting information about the people of the other 
languages, communities like the Tamilians, the Malayalese etc., 
aud the other nations who settled down in the locality (gather- 
ing information and drawing conclusions on the same). This is 
intended chiefly to make the pupils observe locally why people 
leave their native place and settle down elsewhere. 


One of the teaching periods may be used partially to pre- 
pare the pupils for collection of the necessary information. An- 
other period may be used to help pupils in drawing conclusions. 
Collection of information needs to be made on a holiday like 
Sunday. A questionnaire is to be given to the pupils for ob- 
taining the information. 


2. Differentiating between the class needs and the school 
needs and forming class parliament and class council to meet 
the class needs as distinct from the school needs. 
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Examples of class needs are class excursion, classroom 
cleanliness, supply of drinking water in classroom, class dis- 
cipline, etc. Examples of school needs are school excursions, 
maintenance of school play-ground, cleanliness of the school 
premises, efficient organization of school Library, inter-class 
discipline, etc. 


Guidance may be given to pupils to differentiate between 
their class needs and school needs, to organize class parlia- 


ment, and to send class representatives to school parliament 
or school council. 


Experiences gained in this project may be utilized to make 
clear to the pupils how the colonies established a federation. 


(Iwo or three periods) 


V. The following Indigenous Aids are suggested for pre- 
paration by pupils with the help of the teacher. 


1. To prepare a time-chart on the Revolution in North 


America illustrating the important events in the course 
of this Revolution. 


2. To maintain an album on U.S.A. illustr: 


ating the follow- 
ing:— 


(a) Aid to India and Pakistan. 

(b) The States in U.S.A. 

(c) The present President of U.S.A. 

(d) The present position of Negroes in U.S.A. 


3. To draw a map of U.S.A. illustrating her expansion. 


ments of leaders who contribut 


ed to the development 
of U.S.A. 


VI. The use of communi 


be attempted to the extent possible for the school: 


1. To visit the local American Cultural Centre, if any. 
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To prepare a pictorial chart explaining the achieve- 


ty resources suggested below may 


2. To contact persons who had visited U.S.A. for learning 
from them about the life of people in U.S.A. t 


3. The following five films under the series “Scenes of 
American History” available with the U.S.I.S., Mount 
Road, Madras, may be used, while teaching this Unit 
on North America. 


(a) The New World—Black & White—English—30 Mts. 


(b) To Freedom ” ” » 
(c) A Nation Sets Its Course ,, J 2 
(d) Coast to Coast n ” ” 
(e) A House Divided i 9 i 


These films illustrate the story on the following aspects: 
Film No. (a) Colonisation by Europeans. 

Film No. (b) Struggle for Independence in the 13 colonies. 
Film No. (c) and (d) Expansion of U.S.A. 

Film No. (e) The role of Abraham Lincoln: 
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VII. The following assignments are suggested for being 
taken up while the lesson is being taught in the class: 


l. Pick out from the previous lesson learnt by you in this 
class, the following information: 


(i) The chief food crops grown in U.S.A. 


(ii) A few important ports in North America. 


(iii) Names of geographical discoverers who visited Ame- 


rica, and 
(iv) The changes that took place in the ideas of Europeans 
as a result of Renaissance. 


2, Refer to the map of colonies in the textbook on page 


No. 165 and prepare a list of colonies established in North 


America. 
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3. Note the names of all the Presidents of U.S.A. men- 
tioned in the textbook and their chief contributions to the de- 
velopment of U.S.A. 


4. Observe the map given on page No. 165 in the text- 
book and note the following: 


() Where the English colonies were established in North 
America. 


i (ii) The advantages of having these colonies in the above 
places. 

5. Read the content on “Colonization” 

166 in the textbook briefly, the 

of Europe colonized in America, 


, pages 164, 165 and 
purpose for which the people 


E. Evaluation: 


A. Objective: Knowledge Behaviour: Arranges facts in 
sequence 


& events in order of their chrono- 
group: 


Arrange the followin 
logical sequence in each 
1. (a) Establishment of ‘Virginia’, 

(b) Establishment of ‘Massachusetts’, 

(c) Travel of Columbus to America. 
2. (a) Boston Tea-party. 

(b) Seven Years’ War. 

(c) Establishment of U.S.A. 

(d) Declaration of Independence. 


Objective: Understanding, 


(a) How did Munroe help the colonists of South America? 

(b) How did Lincoln help the development of U.S.A.? 

(c) Why is July 4th celebrated in U.S.A.? 

(d) How did George Washington’s military experience in 
Seven Years’ War help the Colonists in their War with 
England? 


Behaviour: Judgement. 
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{e) Compare Abraham Lincoln and Kennedy in their ser- 
vices to the people of U.S.A. 


(f) Can we say that the people of U.S.A. are a nation? 
Why? 
(g) Which of the following is the economic cause for the 
American War of Independence? 
1. The people of the colonies had no representation in the 
Parliament of England, which imposed taxes on them. 
2. Basic necessities like tea and sugar were taxed very 
‘heavily. 
3. The colonists had no fear of the French in Canada 
because they were defeated by the English. 
‘C. Objective: Knowledge Behaviour: Understanding of terms 
and principles 
(i) What is the name by which the 13 colonies came to 
be known since 1787? 


(ii) What is the event known as ‘Boston Tea-party’ in the 
history of U.S.A.? 
(iii) What is the principle by which the colonists objected 
to their payment of taxes imposed by England? 


(ivy) What is the name by which the war between the 
Northern States and the Southern States of U.S.A. 
during the period of Abraham Lincoln is known? Why 


is it called so? 
(v) What do you call the head of a Republic? 


(vi) Why is ‘New England’ called a colony? Why is Eng- 
land called the ‘Mother-country’ for the people of 13 
colonies who rebelled against it? 

D. Objective: Understanding Behaviour: Discrimination: 

The following are some of the causes for the American 

War of Independence: Write against each cause, whether it is 
political or economic or religious. 
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1. Grenville passed the famous Stamp Act, which impos- 
ed stamp duties on the colonists. 


2. People in the colonies were not consulted at the time 
of passing laws. 


3. Match the following: 


U.S.A. Philadelphia Congress 
England Petition of rights. 
France Declaration of rights 
India 


E, Skill: Behaviour: Map-reading. 

In the given out line map of North America, you find num= 
bers 1, 2, 3, and 4. Each number stands for one place which 
gained importance in the American War of Independence. 
Write the places that are indicated by the numbers. 


Note to the Teacher: Places given: Boston, Washington, 
Philadelphia, Saratoga. 


F. Objective: Understanding Behaviour: Casual relationship.. 


1. What important differences between the North and the 
South brought on the Civil War in U.S.A.? 


2. Why was the immigration policy liberal in U.S.A. in the 
19th century? : 


3. Why did the United States enter World War I? 


4. Why was the United States isolationist in her outlook 
after the War? 


G. Objective: Knowledge Behaviour: Identifies facts. 
1. What were the Fourteen points of President Wilson? 
2. What were the chief measures 


of the New Deal? 
H. Objective: Understanding 


Behaviour: Gives facts in 
support. of a conclusion. 


Illustrate how the United States atte 


mpted to stem the tide 
of communism after World War II? 
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G. Concepts and Terms: 


The following concepts and terms need to be explained 
elearly in this Unit: 


(a) Concepts:— 


l. The New World: America was discovered by the Euro- 
peans in the 15th century. It was not known to them before: 
this discovery. Hence, ‘America’ is called the ‘New World’. The 
Englishmen who colonised in America took with them their de- 
sire for freedom and their cherished goals of self-government. 

2. “No taxation without representation”: This is a slogar 
taised by the colonists. After the Seven Years’ War, England 
imposed taxes on the colonists in America, as they incurred 
much expenditure on this war. The colonists were used to levy- 
ing their own taxes and they objected strenuously to Parlia- 
ment having levied additional taxes on them especially as they 
were not represented in Parliament. This Struggle is in a way 
a mere extension of the struggle between the King and the Par- 
liament under the Stuart Kings. “Taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny” became the motto of the indignant colonists. 


3. Federation: 
linquish their indepe 
union by an agreed 
the union. The A; 


distinguishing between federal matt 
foreign affairs, etc., which were of 
other matters which were of local interest, Thus, they establish- 
ed an independent federal State in ‘U.S.A.’ in 1787 by preparing 
a constitution for their State which came into force from 1789. 


4. Slavery and its abolition in U.S.A.: 


“Slavery” is a new 
form of ‘serfdom’ in the feudal system for th 


is purpose. In 17th 
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and 18th centuries, the Europeans used ‘slaves’ for developing 
their colonies. A ‘slave’ had no freedom. In fact, he was not re- 
garded as a ‘citizen’ who was guaranteed some rights in the ‘con 
stitution’. The statement made by the colonists in America in 
their ‘Declaration of Independence’ of 1776 that ‘all men are 
born equal’ was not applied to these ‘slaves’. Markets also ex- 
isted for sale of ‘slaves’ in those times. 


There was a civil war in U.S.A. from 1861 to 1865 between 
the Southern States, who wanted to secede from the federation, 
and the Northern States. One of the points at issue was’ the 
abolition of slavery which was taken up by the Northern States. 
At last, the Northern States won and prevented the Southern 
States by force from seceding. At last, thanks to Abraham Lin- 
coln, as a result of this war, slavery was abolished in’ U.S.A. 
and Negroes were made free people. But even now, the ques- 
tion of according equality to Negroes with the American whites 
in U.S.A. is a burning problem and the late President Kennedy 
was assassinated on this question. 


5. Economic depression: One of the crises that develop- 
ed after the first world war troubling almost all the countries in 
the world since 1929 was the economic depression which meant 
fall in prices with the result that factories and mills closed, 
banks failed, wage-earners were discharged, farmers could not 
sell their produce at any thing like fair prices. In U.S.A. Presid- 
ent Roosevelt took some steps by which he checked the ‘eco- 


nomic depression’. Some of these steps were 


(i) To reduce the value of the dollar 

(ii) To restrict farm crops, and 

(iii) To start public works to provide jobs. 

(b) Terms: 

1. ‘May-flower’ — Name of the ship in which some puri- 
tans of England left for North America in 1620. 

2. ‘Pilgrim Fathers’ — Name given to the group of puri- 
tans referred to above. 
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3. Boston Tea Party — In 1766, the British Government 
sent soldiers to American towns to enforce their laws. The Act 
authorising the stationing of these soldiers in towns was called 
the Quartering Act. Under it, 1,000 soldiers were sent to Bos- 
ton, quarrels and fights soon occurred. Boston was a storm cen- 
ére. Matters came to a head in 1773, when the British Govern- 
ment sought to force the East India Company’s tea on Ame- 
tica and making easy for it to sell it there. But this caused in- 
jury to the local colonial tea trade and was very much resent- 
ed. It was decided therefore to boycott this foreign tea. In Dec- 
ember, 1773, when an attempt was made to land the Com- 
any’s tea at Boston, this was resisted. Some of the colonists, 
disguised themselves as Red Indians, went on board the ship 
‘and threw the tea overboard. This incident was a challenge 
‘which led to the war between the rebellious colonies and Eng- 
Jand. It became very famous and is called the ‘Boston Tea- 
Party’. 


4, ‘Munroe Doctrine’: When the Spanish colonies in 
South America fought for their Independence, the French King 
Louis XVIII proposed to assist the Spanish King to subdue the 
‘revolting colonies. Both England and U.S.A. objected. The new 
‘republics in Latin America were much more favourable to Brit- 
«ish trade than Spain had been — England did not want those 
countries put back under Spain; nor did she want France to 
“get control of them. The United States had Tecognised the new 
‘tepublics in South America and her President, Munroe, felt that 
any interference in the New World by the autocratic powers 
of the old world would be “dangerous to our peace and safe- 
ty”. Accordingly, in 1823, he Stated in a message to the Con- 
gress that “the U.S.A. would not interfere in European affairs 
and at the same time warned the European powers not to in- 
terfere in America”. In issuing this warning to the Old-World 
autocracies, the United States took the position of a champion 
of the new Latin American republics. 
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The French Revolution 


OVER VIEW:— 


The French Revolution is one of the three major reyolu- 
tion» of the 18th century, the other two revolutions being the 
Revolution in the American colonies and the Industrial Re- 
volution in England. Of these three, the French Revolution 
created a great stir in Europe, which was given a great impetus 
by the Revolution in. the American Colonies. It burst like a 
volcano. Revolutions do not break suddenly without reason or 
long eyolution. The forces that ultimately breakout in a re- 
volution exist for long under the surface of society. They come 
to fruition only when the circumstances ripen for a reyolu- 
tion. In the same way the French revolution was brought about 
by a number of factors, political and social, economic and in- 
tellectual, which worked as undercurrents in France and came 
to the surface only when the necessary ideas and economic con- 


ditions ripened. 


In this unit the pupil is expected to understand how a re- 
volution took place in France resulting in a republican form 
of government in the place of monarchy during the 18th cen- 
tury. This revolution is a major event in the History of Poli- 
tical Revolutions which took place in the world. The pupil may 
therefore realize in this unit (a) how tyrannically France was 
ruled by absolute monarchs; (b) how the revolutionists over- 
threw the monarchy and created a great horror in the early 
stages of the revolution, (c) how Napoleon consolidated the 
effects of this revolution, and (d) how the present-day France 
which is a Republican State is the product of this Revolution. 


Thus, this great revolution of France not only put an end 
to her absolute monarchy but also established the principle of 
social equality. Besides, it kindled all over Europe the spirit 
of nationalism and liberal movements during the 19th century. 
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Il. SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 


A. Major ideas to be understood in this unit: 


S.No. Sub-Units. Major Ideas. 


l. Historical background and The abs 
the causes of the French Kin 
Revolution, 


olute rule of the French 
gs, heavy taxation on the 
common people, socjal inequa- 
lities and the intellectual awak- 
ening caused by the writings of 
Rousseau and Voltaire led to 
the French Revolution, 


2. The course of the 


The revolution in France com- 
Revolution. 


menced with the Meeting of the 
States-General in 1789 and took 
a serious turn Tesulting in a 
great horror, which culminated 


in the establishment of the First 
Republic, 


3. Rise of Napoleon. The new social or 


about by the Ri i 


cial equality and 
1 administra- 


f the The outstandin 
i; eas of this Revoluti 


Europe during 
century. 
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5. France after the 
Revolution. 


The present-day France, a Re- 
publican State, is an outcome of 
a series of attempts made by 
her people since 1789, to rea- 
lie their ideal of popular sove- 


reignty. 


MAJOR IDEA — I: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


The Revolution in France, which took place after the 
American War of Independence, received a great im- 


petus from it. 


The absolute rule of the French Kings, viz., Louis 
XIV, XV and XVI sowed the seeds of dissatisfaction 
among the people of France. 


The nobles and the clergy enjoyed most of the privi- 
leges, which the common people, including the middle 
classes, were deprived of. The common people were 


subjected to severe ‘restrictions. 


ce of the absolute monarchs of France 
of Marie Antoinette, wife of Louis XVI 
and the wasteful wars waged by the 
French Kings caused a heavy drain on the French Ex- 
chequer which necessitated the imposition of heavy 
taxes on the common people. 


The extravagan' 
in general, and 
in particular, 


The writings of Diderot, Voltaire and Rousseau brought 
about a great awakening in the minds of the people 
f popular sovereignty and kindled 


about the ideas ©. 2 
their desire for Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. 


MAJOR IDEA — II: 


(a) 


met in 1789 and the Third Estate 
e National Assembly and took an 
to disperse until they 


The States-General 
declared itself as th 
‘Oath of the Tennis Court’ not 
established a constitution for France. 
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(b) During the Reign of Terror a series of executions took 


(c) 


place and ultimately King Louis XVI and Marie An- 
toinette were also guillotined. 


The Reign of Terror ended with the execution of Dan- 
ton and Robespierre. 


MAJOR IDEA — I: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(a) 


Napoleon overthrew the Directory and became the 
First Consul by dint of his military prowess. 


Napoleon upheld one of the most important principles 
of the French Revolution, i.e., Equality, although he 
did not respect the other principle of Liberty. 


Napoleon introduced many administrative and other 
useful reforms for the welfare of the nation. 


Napoleon’s erroneous policies like the Continent: 
tem, invasion of Russia and his continued war: 
the other European powers, roused antagonisti 
ings of nationalism among the European nations against 
the French, which ultimately led to his defeat in 1815, 


al sys- 
s with 
c feel- 


MAJOR IDEA — IV: 


(a) 


(b) 


The French Revolution Spread the spirit of national- 
ism and the movements for the establishment of libe- 
ral governments in other European countries, 


In its early stages the Revolution led to the execution 


of many men of talent like Marat who could haye 
guided the Republic on sound lines, 


MAJOR IDEA — y: 


(a) After the defeat of Napoleon, the 


(b) A second republic was established in 


Congress of Vienna 
dynasties which had 
on or by Napoleon. 


restored in 1815 the old ruling 
been overturned by the Revoluti 


France after two 
more revolutions took place in 1830 and 1848. 
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a a SS ee ll 


(c) 


(a) 


(e) 


(f) 


This too was short-lived like the first one, as it lasted 
only till 1852 when Louis Napoleon. came into power 
and established the second Empire. 

The second Empire also fell down like the first one 
under Napoleon Bonaparte in 1871 with the defeat of 
Napoleon III in his war with the Germans yielding 
place to the third Republic. 

The third republic lasted a long time until 1940 when 
France came under the occupation of the Germans in 
the Second World War. 

The present-day France is a republic established after 
many revolutions and set-backs to them since 1789. 


UNDERSTANDING: 


1. 


The pupil classifies the various causes of the French 
Revolution such as Political, Social, Economic and In- 


tellectual. 
The pupil compares and contrasts: 


(a) the political causes of the French. Revolution with 
those of the American revolution. 


(b) the absolute rule of Louis XVI with the absolute 
rule of Charles I. 

The pupil discriminates and identifies the social, poli- 

tical, and economic causes of the French Revolution. 

The pupil identifies a few relationships by understand- 

ing 

(a) the relevant ideas which inspired the people of 
France with the revolutionary ideas; 

(b) the conditions which prevailed in France before the 
the revolution; 

(c) the changes brought about by this revolution in the 
social outlook of the people in Europe; and 

(d) the responsibility of Louis XVI for the outbreak of 
the French Revolution. 
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C. APPLICATION: 


l. The pupil draws inferences from a given statement like 
“the clergy was a privileged class” to show whether it 
is the chief immediate cause of the revolution or a 
mere historical fact related to the revolution. 


2. The pupil establishes relationships between 


(a) the cause and effect in respect of the developments 
which took place in France after the Revolution; 
and 


(b) the ideas of the French Revolution which have been 
incorporated in the constitution of our country to 
eradicate social inequalities. 


D. SKILLS: 


l. The pupil marks the following on the given outline 
map of Europe. 
(a) Extent of the French Empire under Napoleon. 
(b) Places like Paris and Trafalgar. 
(c) Islands of Corsica, St. Helena and Elba; and 
(d) Countries like Portugal and Russia. 


2. The pupil draws a time-line to appreciate the distance 
in time of the various important events in the story of 
the present-day France, e.g., the meeting of the States- 
General in 1789, the execution of Louis XVI, the ad- 
vent of Napoleon into power as the first Consul and 
later as the Emperor, his conquests and final defeat, the 
restoration of the Bourbon dynasty, the second and the 
third revolutions of 1830 and 1848, the establishment 
of the Second Republic, its overthrow by Louis Napo- 
leon, the establishment of the Third Republic etc. 

Healthy Attitudes: 


The pupil develops: 


0) a Sense of love for individual liberty; 
(ii) faith in social equality; and 
(iii) a healthy national outlook, 
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Desirable Interests: 
The pupil 
(i) voluntarily reads books on French Revolution; 


(ii) collects pictures relating to the various personalities 
connected with the Revolution. 


(iii) prepares a scrap book on the beliefs of the various 
leaders connected with the French Revolution; and 


(iv) develops a picture-concertina on the various persons 
connected with the Revolution. 


II. Content Analysis: 


The content to be grasped by the pupils under the aboye 
five major ideas is given under ‘significant content. The 
matter given under enrichment material indicates the scope of 
the background knowledge necessary for the teacher on each 
one of these major ideas. 

MAJOR IDEA — I: 


The absolute rule of the French Kings, heavy taxation on 
the common people; social inequalities and the intellectual 
awakening caused by the writings of Rousseau and Voltaire led 
to the French Revolution. 


Significant Content: 
l. The centralized despotism of the French Kings viz. 
Louis XIV, Louis XV and Louis XVI. 
2. The part played by greedy and corrupt nobles in matters 
of administration. 
3. The aristocratic extravagance of Marie Antoinette, wife 


of Louis XVI. 
4. The peculiar class distinctions between the nobles, the 
clergy and the third estate comprising of the rest 


of the people. 
5. The possession of two-fifths of the land in the country 


by the privileged class. 
4l 


. Heavy taxation on the common people. 
. Peasants subjected to severe restrictions. 
- Conflicting interests of different classes of people. 


i Extravagance of the French Kings leading to financial 
break-down of the country. 
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10. Intellectual awakening caused by the writings of emin- 
` ent Philosophers like Voltaire’ and Rousseau. 


1 Popularisation of the ideas of people’s sovereignty, liber- 
ty, equality and fraternity, F 


12. Wasteful wars waged by the French Kings, which caus- 
ed a drain on the exchequer. 


Enrichment material: 


il, The Seven Years’ War leading to certain losses of ter- 
ritories for France ruined her prestige. 


2. The privileged classes collected ‘taxes’ from people, but 
paid no taxes to Government. The: French maxim that 
“the nobles fight, the clergy pray, the people pay”. 


f, No uniform system of legal ‘courts and the method of 
collection of taxes was faulty. 


Please see Appendix ‘A’ for further details. 
MAJOR IDEA — II: 
The Revolution in France commenced with. the meeting of 
the States-General in 1789 a 


nd took a serious turn resulting in 
great horror, which culminated in the establishment of the First 
Republic, 


Significant Content: 


1. Summoning of the States-General in 1789 by Louis XVI. 


2. Declaration of the Third Est; 


ate as the National As- 
sembly. i : 


. The Third Estate took the Oath of the Tennis Court. 
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4. Determination of the Third Estate not to separate until 
they had formed a constitution for France. 


_ 5. Destruction of Bastille, an old fortress in Paris, by the 
workers of Paris. 
6. Passing of certain measures by the National Assembly 
to abolish feudalism. 
7. Declaration of the Rights of Man. 


8. Violent turn of the Revolution in 1791 due to an abor- 
tive attempt made by the King and the Queen to run 
away from the country and also their conspiracy with 
foreign powers who sent their armies to attack France 


in support of Louis XVI. 
J. Deposition of the King and his imprisonment. 
10. Massacres of many hundreds of people (September mas- 


sacres). 


ll. Establishment of the First Republic in 1793 and the 


execution of the King. 
he first Republic by the extremists whose 


12. Control of t tie 3 ‘| 
accomplishments were the driving of the foreign armies 


and the Reign of Terror. 
Enrichment material: 
Please see Appendix B’. 


MAJOR IDEA — MI: 


i ht about by the Revolution in 
aimen onein ig by Napoleon wbo ‘established social 
equality and introduced several administrative and other re- 
forms to modernize France. 

Significant Content: 
l. The Directory which was in power for four years (1795- 
1799) was overthrown by Napoleon. 
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16. 


174 


18. 


- Nomination of the Senate an 


. In 1804 Napoleon was c 


- Higher education was stre 


- Napoleon defeated the Austrians in the 


. Establishment of the Consulate with Napoleon as the 


First . Consul. 


- Napoleon as the Commander of the Italian Army and 


Navy. 


. British naval supremacy prevented Napoleon from con- 


quering England. 


. Napoleon’s Egyptian Campaign proved a failure at the 


Battle of the Nile (1798). 


- Napoleon retreats to France. 


. Framing of a new. constitution in 1799. 


d Council of State by 
Napoleon. 


A highly Centralized 


Government was set up under 
his control. 


Towned as the Emperor of 


France. 


- Napoleon upheld the principle of equality. 


« Napoleon te-organized the nationa 


l life in its various 
aspects. 


amlined by means of esta- 
blishing an University of France. 


- Introduction of Codes of Law. 


Battle of Mar- 
engo in 1800. 


Napoleon, by his diplomacy, was able to create against 
England the armed neutrality consisting of Russia, Prus- 
Sia, Sweden and Denmark. 


Napoleon made peace with England and most of the 
conquests from France were restored by England. 
Napoleon met a fatal defeat on the sea at the Battle of 
Trafalgar (1805) at the hands of Nelson. 
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— 


19. Introduction of continental system and the consequen- 
tial widespread resentment among the European 
nations. 

20. Napoleon’s exile to Elba, his escape from Elba and his 
defeat in the decisive Battle of Waterloo by the Duke 
of Wellington, and his banishment to St. Helena where 
he died in 1821. 


Enrichment material: 


Please see Appendix ‘C’. 
MAJOR IDEA — IV: 


The oustanding achievements of this Revolution are the 
establishment of a Republican State, recognition of equality be- 
fore law, and the spread of nationalistic and liberal movements 
in Europe during the nineteenth century. 


SIGNIFICANT CONTENT: 

l. The Revolution shook the whole of Europe to its very 
foundation carrying the new ideas of social equality and 
political liberty. 

2. Establishment of a Republican State in France. 

3. The undesirable class distinctions were eliminated. 

4, The spirit of nationalism which was kindled by Napo- 
leon in the European countries encouraged their peo- 
ples to throw off the yoke of foreign rule. 


Enrichment Material: 
l]. Feudalism was abolished. 
2. The Nobles and Clergy were deprived of their special 
privileges. 
3. The revolution paved the way for the growth of demo- 
cratic and republican ideals. 
4, The principle “State for the people and not the people 
for the State” was made prominent by the Revolution. 
5. Many men of talent such as Camille Desmoulins, who 
led the attack on the Bastille in 1789; Fabre d’ Eglan- 
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tine, the poet; Marat, perhaps the greatest and ablest 
pi man of the Revolution, who could have guided the Re- 


public on sound lines, were Killed in the Reign of Ter- 
ror. 


‘MAJOR IDEA — v: 


The present-day France, a Republican State, is an outcome 
of a series of attempts made by her people since 1789 to rea- 
lize their ideal of popular sovereignty. 


Significant Content: 


(i) Attempts made by the Congress of Vienna to restore 
the old order and undo the work of the Revolution 
- in France as well as the other European countries, 


(ii) The Revolutions of 1830 and 1848 against the restor- 
ed old order. 


yr (iii) Establishment of the Second Republic in 1848. 
i (iy) Its overthrow by Louis Napoleon. 
(v) Establishment of the Third Republic, 


(vi) Its destruction in the Second 


World War leadi 
the establishment of the subseq) RECO 


uent Republics, 
Enrichment Material: 


(i) The Congress of Vienna turned 
storing the political system of 
before the Revolution. 


the clock back by re- 
Europe as it had been 


(ii) The causes for the subsequent Tevolutions of 1830 and 
1848. 


(iii) The various vicissitudes through whi 


tich France Passed 
to realize the goal of popular Sovereignty after 1848. 
Moi 


TEACHING — LEARNING ACTIVITIES PERTAINING 
TO ALL THE MAJOR IDEAS: 


l. Showing a film on “French Revolution”. 


2. Preparation of an album on the leaders of the French 


Revolution. 
3. Preparation of a time chart on the important land marks 
of the French Revolution. 


4. Drawing the portraits of Rousseau, Voltaire and Napo- 


leon. 


Major Idea — J: 


he general circumstances that lead to 


1, Discussion about tl 
a reyolution and the types of revolutions like political 


and social revolutions. 


a time-line by the teacher to illustrate 
dents that happened in the reign of 
d Louis XVI. 


2. Preparation’ of 
the various. inci 
Louis XIV, Louis XV an 


3. Preparation of charts to illustrate the irregularities which 
existed in France before the Revolution, and the writ- 
ings of great philosophers like Rousseau and Voltaire 
who sowed seeds of dissatisfaction among the people. 


Major Idea — Il: 

e ‘summoning of the StatesGeneral’, 
National Assembly’, and the Oath 
t may be undertaken with the co- 


1, Dramatization on thi 
‘pissolution of the 
of the Tennis Cour 
operation of the pupils. 


2. Conducting a mock session of the Oath of the Tennis 


Court. 
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3. Preparation of an outline map of Europe marking the 
Countries which were at war with France during the 
time of French Reyolution. 


Major Idea — TII: 


1. (a) Preparation of a puzzle ma; 


pieces of the various countries connected with the 
French Revolution may be cut and fitted in at the 
relevant places on the above map. 


p of Europe. Card board 


(b) The same map may be used to 
pieces containing the names 
i the other cards showing the i 


match the card board 
of the countries with 
mportant events, 


2; Preparation of an outline map of Europe to explain 
the following aspects of the French Revolution. 
(a) The countries which Were occupied by France dur- 


ing the time of Napoleon, (e.g.) Portugal, Holland, 
Belgium, Italy, etc. 


í (b 


= 


Important places where Napoleon fought with the 


other European powers. 1. Zena, 2, Trafalgar, 3. Nile, 
4. Marengo, 5. Waterloo 


GINS 3; Preparation of a circular chart by the teacher to 
3 teach the various administrative reforms introduced 
by Napoleon in France. 


4, Preparation of a Scrap Book on the “Rise of Napo- — 
leon and his contribution to the cause of French Re- 
‘ volution”. 


Major Idea — IV: 


1. “Conducting a mock session of the Congress of Vienna” 
so as to give them social training in formin 


5 7 & good judge- 
ment and solving of problems amicably in Society. 


2. Preparation of an outline Map of Europe marking the 
countries where the principle of nationalism Spread and 
where people took arms to establish liberal and Popular 
Governments (e.g.) Germany, Italy and Belgium. 
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. ice entitle 


a 


3. Showing a film on French Reyolution and the spread 
of liberal ideas all over Europe during the 19th century 
(with teacher's precise commentary on the same film). 


4, Discussion on any republican form of Government with 
special reference to France aster 1815 and India after 


1950. 


Major Idea — V: 

Conducting of a debate on the different types of political 
democracy such as Constitutional Monarchy (U.K), Republic 
(France and West Germany), Federal Republic (U.S.A. and 
India), with a view to enable pupils to understand the ways 
in which the various peoples of the world tried to realize their 


ideals of popular sovereignty. 


EVALUATION: 


The Unit test is prepared for 45 minutes with a maximum 


of 25 marks. Attempt has been made to give due weightage to 
four types of pupil attainments under knowledge, understand- 
ing, application and skill and also to cover all the five aspects 
of the unit. A blue print is given indicating the four types of 
objectives to be evaluated, the sub-units of this unit and the 
number of questions together with the maximum marks allott- 
ed for the different objectives and the sub-units of the con- 
tent. The number of questions used for the essay, short answer 
and objective types also is shown in the Blue Print. 

From the Blue Print it may be seen that the first sub-unit 
is given more prominence as it is necessary that the pupil grasps 
the historical background of the Revolution in France before 
he-can grasp the other aspects of the Reyolution. 
given to the pupil to help him 


Detailed instructions are : 
proper lines. 


answer the two sections in the unit test on 
nd the marking scheme, together with the 


Scoring key a $ : 
o indicated in the unit test. 


question-wise analysis, are als 
It is-also essential to note that only one objective type of 

test, viz., multiple choice test. is used in the unit test as it is 

considered as the most valid one of the objective types. 
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(A) Unit Test : 


BLUE PRINT 
Ibjective Knowldge Under- Applica- Total 
standing tion Skill 
Torm of Item 
Sontent Sub- E. 8. O. E.S. O. E. S. ©. E. S. ©. 
ontent. 
. Historical back- f : 
round and the ~ 2 2 Al 9 
auses for the (2) (4) (3) (2) (1) (12); 
Revolution. ` 
'. Course of the 1 1 
evolution, (5) (5) 
. Napoleon. 1 1 i} 
(1) (1) (2) (4). 
}. Effects of the i 1 2) 
Revolution. ; 2 (1) (3): 
. Present-day France 1 I 
u) (1): 
Total : 1 4 3 4 199) I TGy 
(5) (4) (6) (4) (2) (2) (2) (25) 


lote: Figures within'the brackets indicate marks 
indicate the number o questions, 


= TEA, 
and figures outside the brackets, 


Summary: 

E — Essay i No. of questions 1 No. of marks 5 

S — Short answer ” 5 A 10- 

O — Objective » 10 g 10 
Total: i 16 F 


Scheme of Sections:— Sectio. 


n A contains 10 ob 
Section B contains 5 Sh 


jective type, 


ort answer type and ] essay t 
questions. RS 
Distribution of time:— Section ‘A’ 10 minutes, Séctj 
a » Sect SB% . 
minutes, i acs 


TEST 
Maximum Marks: 25 


General Instructions:— 


1. This paper is divided 


into ‘two Section: 
and ‘B’. 
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Time: 40 Minutes, 


— Sections ʻA” 


2 Section ‘A’ is to be attempted first. 

3. The maximum time allowed for Section ‘A’ is 10 mi- 
nutes but if you finish it earlier, hand it over to the 
teacher and pass on to Section ‘B’. 

4. Section ‘A’ will be taken back at the end of 10 mi- 


nutes. 


Section A: 


il 
2 
3: 


5. 


All questions are compulsory. 
Read the question carefully before trying to answer it. 
Answers should be written on the question paper itselt 


in the space provided. 


. In each of the questions there are five answers marked 


A, B, C, D and E. Only one of them is the correct or 
the best answer. The letter indicating it should be writ- 
ten in the right hand margin within the brackets. 


Each question carries one mark. 


Section B: 


jl 
2 


3}, 


All questions are compulsory. 
Answers to questions Nos. 12 to 15 should not exceed 


five lines each. 
Answer to question No. 16 should not exceed fifteen 


lines. 
Section A (10 minutes) 


i. Napoleon was defeated at Trafalgar by (A). Duke 
of Wellington (B) Robespierre (C) Nelson (D) Louis 
XIV (E) William Pitt. 

2. Of the following writers, the one who is not con- 
nected with the French Revolution is (a) Dante (b) 
Diderot (c) Rousseau (d) Voltaire (e) None of the 
above. 

3. The chief aim of the French Revolution was to (a) 
overthrow foreign rule (b) establish democracy (c) 
put an end to the despotism of kings (d) establish 
dictatorship (e) develop the spirit of patriotism. 


4. The idea that greatly inspired the people of France 


was: 
5i 


( 


(a) Religious tolerance (b) equality of man (c) free- 
dom of speech (d) the spirit of nationalism (e) the 
idea of one nation and one Tace, 


The greatest Contribution of Napoleon to France 
was that he: 


(a) Tecognized the princi 


ple of equality before law 
(b) brought about the uni 


ty of France 


(d) made France an important trading Country 
(€) made France a Strong nation 
“The Clergy was a Privileged class”, 


ledge of the French Revolution thi 


From the know- 
be regarded as: 


S Statement can 


ct related to the 


R 
ent but not related 
tion. 


As a result of the French Revolution, the ideal of 
socialism gained Strength in rance resulting in (a) 
rapid economic development, economic domina- 
tion of the rich, (c) control of industries by the 
common man, (d) economic Competition With Bri- 
tain (e) equal distribution ji 


of lang 
Which of the following is a Social cause eid 
French Revolution? 


(a) the poor were taxed heavily, (b) the King ruled 
tyrannically, (c) the nobles and the Clergy were the 
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10. 


Mie 


15. 


16. 


Question No. 


Key 


privileged classes while the common people had no 
privileges, (d) the intellectuals spread the ideas of 
liberty and equality among the people, (e) the ex- 
chequer of Louis XVI became empty on account 

of his extravagance. 

The present-day France which is mostly a product 
of the Revolution of the 18th century is: (a) a 
Republican State (b) a monarchy (c) a welfare State 
(d) a non-communist country (e) a federal State. () 

Section B (20 minutes) 


Locate the following places in the given map ot Europe 


giving a proper index: 
(a) Corsica (b) Portugal (c 
of places and 4 mark for index). 
What were the social conditions that forced people of 
France to revolt against the King and the Nobles? 
How was Louis XVI responsible for the outbreak of the 
French Revolution? 
What changes were brought about in the social outlook 
of the people in Europe by the French Revolution? 
State the ideas of the French Revolution which have been 
incorporated in the constitution of India to eradicate 
social inequalities. i 
Describe briefly the chief events that took place during 
the course of the French Revolution. 
Scoring Key and Marking Scheme 
ABA SoG 7 deo 10 
GGCBDAGECA 


) Russia. (14 marks for locations 


Q.No. Outline of the expected an 


swer. Marks 


11. 


12. 


(a) Correct location of the places 3x}=H 


(b) Writing the index. A 3 
(a) Unequal justice (b) Serfdom Lag td 2 
(c) Depriving the poor of the privileges 
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ll 


Il 


(c) His absolute power 

(d) Weak king. 

(a) Humanitarian feelings (b) Recognition 

of individual rights (c) equality before 

law R peaa Spey 
(a) Equality (b) Fraternity i l+1= 2 
(a) Formation of National Assembly 
(b) Attack on Bastille. 

(c) Burning of the homes of the rich. 


(a) Extravagance of Louis XVI 
(b) His wife’s arrogance 4x4 2 


(d) King and Queen imprisoned and executed 


(e) Reign of Terror las 5 
Total: 15 


e 


Question-wise analysis of the Test 


3. No. Objective Specification Topic Form 
l. Knowledge Recognises 3 0 
2% a ” 1 0 
8. 7 ” 1 0 

‘4. — Understanding Identifies relationships 1 0 
5. D » l 0 
6. a Discrimination 3 0 
7. Application Infers 1 0 
8. a Establishes relationship 4 0 
9. _ Understanding Discrimination 1 0 

10. - Knowledge Recognizes 5 0 

aN kill Prepares a map with 

the help of the given 
outline 3 S 

H Understanding Identifies relationships 1 S 

our ee : 4 8 | 

15. Application Establishes relationships 1 S 

16. Knowledge Recalls 2 E 

e a a eS Ta 
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Additional Test Material: : i TY 


1. Match the items in Group B with those of Group A. 
A. B. 
(i) July 4, 1776. (a) Fall.of Bastille. 
(ii) July 14, 1789. (b) Indian Independence Day. 


(iii) August 15, 1947. 
(iv) January 26, 1950. 


2) 


w 


uw 


. Mention the name of 


(c) Declaration ct independence 
by the American Colonies. 


Arrange the following events in order of their occur- 
rences: 
(a) The execution of Louis XVI. 


(b) The fall of Bastille 
(c) The wev‘ings of F ousseau. 


(d) The defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo. 


. What is the name of the period in which the reyolu 


tionists: guillotined many nobles whom they suspected- 
to be supporting the King? 


. Do you justify the execution of Louis: XVI? Give 


reasons. 


. What is the name of the body which met in 1789 tc 


frame a constitution for France? 


. Suppose in a country people of a particular class are 


exempted from payment of taxes to the Government 
on the ground that they belong to a superior caste and 
the others are required to pay them, can we say there 
is equality in that country? What should be done to 
introduce equality there? 


a King of England who was be- 
headed by the people, like Louis XVI in France? 


. Why did the foreign rulers intervene in France at the 


time of the Reyolution? 
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APPENDIX — (A). 
Nature of the Revolution: 


789 is a momentous year in the History of 
Europe. In France, where absolute monarchy reigned trium- 
phant and where aristocracy and clergy flourished unmolested, 
this old order was swept away by a wave of revolt. France 
became a democracy almost overnight and a new hope began 
to dawn for the common man. Even though monarchy was re- 
stored in France for a while, the lesson of the French Revolu- 
tion went forward throughout Europe. The French Revolution 


hit Europe like a thunderbolt with a volcanic effect. 
Progressive ideas and economic conditions made for this 


revolution. 
The weaknesses of the old regime: 
1. France had been formed as a 


by adding province after 


domains around Paris. 
Therefore, tolls, customs duties and taxes differed from 


district to district. Variations between one area and 
the other caused discontent. 


mounted to nearly 80 per cent of the 
had besides to pay Tithes to the 


The year 1 


State by its previous kings 
province to the original 


. Taxes on peasants a 
rural income. They 


Church also. 


iss} 


3. The Clergy and the Nobility did not pay the heavy land 
exempted. A big part of the revenue 


tax. They were : 
of the Church went to the higher clergy only. 


4, The higher offices in the army, the Church and the court 
were given to the nobles only. The middle and the poor- 
er classes could not dream of getting these offices. 


5. The third estate consisted of peasants, artisans and 
business class. In fact, the French Revolution was head- 
men mainly and the poorer 


ed by better educated towns 
t as they had no love either 


peasants joined the movemen 
for the nobles or for the clergy and they had everything 


to get by joining the revolutiton to improve their lot. 
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6. The king’s power was based on the Divine Right of 
kings, who had unlimited power and could spend money 
as they pleased. They had power to arrest and imprison 
people without trial. The orders of the king were called 
“sealed letters” and could not be questioned. 


7. The condition of the French was commented upon by 
the great minds of the age. The French jurist and phi- 
lospher, Montesquieu, attacked absolute monarchy and 
its implications. Many intellectuals of the day attacked 
religious intolerance, unfair taxation, slave trade, bruta- 


lity of criminal law, and wastefulness of wars, They at- 
tacked religion also. 


8. The well-known French Philosopher, Voltaire, attacked 
the church vehemently and advocated progress based 
on true religion. He assailed Oppression. Rousseau, 
other political philosopher of France, in his famous 
book “The Social Contract”, declared that the only law- 
ful government is that which rests on the will of the 
people. His ideas of liberty, equality and fraternity be- 
came the watch words of the French Revolution. — 


an- 
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APPENDIX B 
THE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION 


Louis XV died in 1774. His reign though 

j : prolonged was 
disgraceful. Added to his lavish spending, the country lost her 
colonies in India and America in the Seyen Years’ War and 
France was on the verge of financial bankruptcy. 


Louis XVI who succeeded him was an indolent man un- 
fit for king’s duties. His wife, Marie Antoinette, believed in 
the Divine Right of Kings more firmly than the King and she 
hated the common people. She was nicknamed ‘Madam Defi- 
cit’. Such was her extravagance. The efforts of Turgot (French 
statesman and economist) and of Necker to cut down ex- 
penses failed as the King and Queen would not reduce their 
extravagant expenditure. They were costing to the nation 12 
million dollars annually on their personal expenditure plus an- 
other similar sum spent on pensions for their favourites. In 
1789, the French Treasury was empty. Louis XVI asked the 
nobles and clergy to pay taxes like the other people. They 
refused. Louis then tried to put new taxes approved through 
the Parliaments. They refused and thus he was forced to summon 


the Estates-General. 


The Estates General was thus meeting for the first time 
since 1614. It consisted of the representatives of the three 
classes or Estates, as they were called, the nobles, the clergy 
and the commons. The first point it tackled was the voting 
procedure. It was the custom for each of the three Estates to 
sit by itself and vote. The deputies of the Third Estate want- 
ed all to sit as one assembly and vote as one assembly. In the 
end the King had to agree to this. Thus, the Estates-General 
became the National Assembly. As the Deputies of the com- 
mon people were more in numbers than all the others put 
together, they could force the adoption of reforms in spite of 
the combined opposition from the clergy and nobles. 


But three days later the king prevented them from meet- 
ing in the Estates-General. But the people met immediately in a 
Tennis Court nearby and took an oath not to disperse until 
‘the constitution of the kingdom was established’. This is 
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known as the famous ‘Oath of the Tennis Court’. Louis XVI 
tried to use force to get rid of the representatives. This news 
was too much and led to the storming of the Bastille, the fam- 
ous prison meant for political offenders, and for those arrest- 
ed under ‘sealed letters’. The leader was Camille Desmoulins. 
This was a great event in European history. It was a signal 
for popular risings all over France. It meant the end of the 
old order of feudalism, of monarchy and of privilege. This 
day (July 14) is yet celebrated in France as a national holiday. 


The first work done by the Estates-General was to draft 
a document known as the “Rights of Man”. It proclaimed that 
‘men are born and remain equal in rights’, that the law is ‘the 
expression of general will and that every citizen has a right to 
participate personally or through his representatives in its for- 
mation’. No one was to be accused, arrested or imprisoned 
except according to law. Every person was guaranteed free- 
dom: of speech, of the Press and of religion. Taxes were to 


be imposed and raised according to the wishes of the nations’ 
representatives, 


Thus, new courts were established to administer laws on 
equal terms for the nobles, the clergy and the common people 
alike, Public Offices were thrown open to all. The king did not 
tule by divine right. His powers were defined by law. 


The basic principles of this political revolution were:— 


(1) That Government derives its power from the will of 
the people. 


(2) That all the citizens have equal rights before the law, 


The Assembly abolished the feudal system. The nobles 
and the clergy lost their special privileges. 


A great portion of the lands of the nobles and the clergy 
were taken away and sold to the people. > 


There was a religious revolution also at this Moment. 
Catholic clergy lost their special privileges. Church lands were 
taken over. There was to be a National Church and its clergy 
were to be government officials appointed by government, The 
power of the Pope to make their appointments Was suspended 
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France was divided into eighty departments. Thus, the 
zassembly did “a very remarkable amount of constructive work”, 


-as pointed out by H. G. Wells. 
The people did not like the idea of getting rid of the 


king. Mirabeau, the great national leader, was for moderation 


cand he had influence both with the king and the people. 


air of Paris was full of suspicion that 
ith the emigres, who were collecting 
rance to help the King. Things were 
becoming desperate in Paris. Food ran short and in October, 
1789, the mob marched to Versailles to demand food from 


the King as there was no food in the capital. 


The palace was nearly stormed and in order to keep a 
‘close watch on their movements, the King, the Queen and the 
little Crown Prince — ‘the Baker, the Bakeress and Baker’s 
‘boy’, as they were jocularly called — were made to live as 
‘prisoners at the Palace of the Tuileries in Paris. 
ork of the Assembly made many enemies 
within and without France. The King’s brother, the Count of 
-Artois, had left France and was collecting an army on the 
borders of France to attack France with the help of the emi- 
gres and the other Kings of Europe. The King and the Queen 
who were in correspondence with them tried to fly secretly 
hoping to join their friends at the border. But they were caught 
and brought back to Paris in disgrace: 

i lish exploit that the idea of a 
f the French mind”.2 Till then, there was 
bolish monarchy. But then people 
did not trust him. 


As things stood, the 
the King was in league W 
troops on the borders of F. 


The sweeping W 


republic took hold o: 
no expressed sentiment to! ans s 
had no confidence in their King an 

ty in France — a set of 
political radicals wat Their standards of pat- 
riotic virtues were high and harsh. They were led by Robe- 
spierre, Marat, Danton —— all great e 
fluence mob psychology well. They were great orators. 


This gave rise 


by H. G- Wells (published by 


1 P. 604, The Outline of History 
Cassell & Co., Ltd., London). 
2 Ibid, p-898. 
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The National Assembly turned over its work to the new 
Congress or the Legislative Assembly. The first danger to the 
nation was from outside. The King of Prussia and the Em- 
peror of Austria had threatened to restore French monarchy. 
The Duke of Brunswick of Prussia openly declared in support 
of Louis XVI. He stated that if danger should happen to the: 
King he would inflict reprisals on the French population. This. 
made the most moderate man in France turn republican. 


The Paris population invaded Tuileries. The members of 
the City Government or the Commune became the leaders of 
the Revolution and established the First French Republic. 


As the Austrians crossed the border and took the fort- 
tess of Verdun, the Commune launched its attack on all royal- 
ist suspects and supporters culminating in the September Mas- 
sacres. Many suffered death with little or no trial. The National 
Convention proclaimed France a Republic. The King was 
brought to trial and was beheaded in January, 1793. Danton 
challenged on this occasion the Kings of Europe to fight France 
and said “The Kings of Europe would challenge us. We throw 
them the head of a King!”3 


The French armies under Dumouriez scored success over 
Austria but this was, however, short lived. But by 1793, there 
came a revolution in the Concept of warfare also. The new 
armies, who fought hungry and thirsty, for victory, were: 
called the “New French”, They were real armies imbued with 
a real nationalistic spirit and not merely mercenary, They 


chanted the song “Marseillaise” and disregarded all ideas of 
comfort. 


_ The names of Marat, Danton and Robespierre dominate. 
or”, A special court 
tried many of those 
Queen Antoinette. 
- About four thousand 


3: p.903, ‘The Outline of History’ by H. G. Wells. 
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“their minds that Robespierre may demand their heads next, 
the Convention ordered his arrest and the next day he was 
executed. -This ended the Reign of Terror. 


Soon things became more moderate. The Convention 
¿drew up a constitution for the Republic. The risings of the 
¿royalist forces were put an end to by Napoleon Bonaparte — 
“whiff of grapeshot” — and this gave a chance for his rise 
¿as a great leader of France. The Convention finally dissolyed 
itself and the Directory took over the reins of government. 
The government thus formed was weak and composed of peo- 
ple who were selfish. The State became bankrupt and they 
depended on war for plunder and for money. This gave an 


opportunity for Napoleon to assert himself. 


Assessment of the Revolution: 


In assessing the French Revolution, H. G. Wells feels that 
“More lives were wasted by the British Generals alone on the 
opening day of what is known as the Somme offensive of 
July, 1916, than in the whole French Revolution from start to 
The ordinary man in France was far More happier 
during the period of even “Terror” than he had been in 1787. 
Within ten years of the meeting of the States-General, New 
France rose, more flushed and more vigorous. It wore a “cap 
‘of liberty instead of a crown; it has a new army — but a 
damaged fleet; it has new rich people instead of the old rich 
people, a new peasantry working even harder than the old 
and yielding more taxes; a new foreign policy curiously like 
the old foreign policy disrobed and — there is no Millen- 
nium.”5 But much was achieved. No counter-reyolution could 
bring back serfdom again. Not even the Bourbons when they 
come back could take back the lands which were distributed 
among the peasantry. The common man was far better off 
even under the Terror than before the Revolution. 


mnish”.4 


4 ‘The Outline of History’ by H. G. Wells, pp. 910. 


5 Ibid, pp. 918. 
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APPENDIX C 
RISE OF NAPOLEON AND HIS WORK 


Introduction: 


The career of Napoleon Bonaparte is one of the most 
amazing stories in history. Some people have reckoned him 
as a man of destiny, as one who freed humanity from many 
burdens. Others like H. G. Wells have considered him an 
adventurer and a wrecker who did great injury to Europe and 
civilization. “The career and personality of Napoleon I bulks 
disproportionately in the nineteenth-century histories. He was 
of little significance to the broad onward movement of human. 
affairs; he was an interruption, a reminder of latent evils, a 
thing like the bacterium of some pestilence”.! He had no doubt 
imagination, amazing energy and vast ambition. He was in- 
deed a very great General. But then he was selflsh and self- 
centred. His quest was for personal power. He once said, 
“Power is my mistress”. Even though he was a child of the 
reyolution, he dreamt of building a vast empire. To him, 
Europe was a “mole hill” — his idea was to emulate Alex- 
ander and Chengiz Khan and win huge empires which could 
be built only in the East. Napoleon’s importance in the story 
of western civilization lies not so much in his conquests, but 
in the effects of these victories on the peoples of Europe. He 
made the gains of the French Revolution permanent for France 
through his laws and institutions which he established. He 
carried into the countries which came under his control the 
principles of the revolution. The seeds of liberty were thus 
scattered throughout Europe and, in course of time, different 
countries of Europe overthrew much of the ancient tyranny 


under which their people suffered. To this extent he was a 
power for good. 


The constitution framed by the National Convention vest- 
ed the executive authority in France in a committee of five 
Directors known as the Directory. The Directory was in power: 
in France for four years (1795-1799) when it was overthrown 
by Napoleon. The Directory did not function well as it had 
to fight a coalition of European powers. 


1 ‘The Outline of History’ by H. G. Weils, pp. 946. 
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Napoleon had overthrown the Directory in 1799 and esta- 
blished a new executive — the Consulate — in which he was 
the most important man, the First Consul. 


Napoleon’s Early Life:— 


Napoleon was born on 15th August, 1769 in Corsica. He 
got his military training in France and joined the army at the 
age of 17 as an Artillery Officer. He was hardly 20 when the! 
French Revolution broke out in 1789. He distinguished himself 
in December, 1793 when by a skilful direction of his artillery,’ 
he was able to recapture Toulon and he was promoted to the 
rank of Brigadier-General. In October, 1795 he put down the 
royalist insurrection against the National Convention. The re- 
sult was that he was given the command of the Interior. 


When France was faced with a big crisis on account of 
the First Coalition, Napoleon was appointed to the command 
of the army of Italy. After the Italian Campaign, the name of 
Napoleon became a household word in France and his popu- 
Jarity knew no bounds. The Directory decided to fight against 
England and Napoleon was appointed the General of the Army, 
which was meant for the invasion of England. 


Napoleon came to the definite conclusion that it was im: 
possible to cross the English Channel on account of the Brit- 
ish naval supremacy. He felt that France could give a blow 
to England even by attacking some part of England. So he 
decided to attack Egypt- The Directors agreed to his proz 
posal with a sense of relief, as by this time they were afraid 
of military predominance of the Great General and wanted, 
him to be away from France. Napoleon sailed for Egypt. -He 
was able to reach Egypt by avoiding the British fleet. He con- 
quered Malta on the way. He won ine Battle of the Pyramids 
which made him master of the Nile Basin. However, he was 
defeated by Admiral Nelson in the Battle of the Nile (1798), 
The French fleet was completely destroyed and Napoleon was 
cut off from France. He invaded Syria but failed to capture 
Acre. He then returned to France leaving his army to its fate. 


France was in a bad way when Napoleon returned from 
Egypt. The Directors had not managed the affairs of France 
successfully and there was a lot of resentment against them, 
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Besides, there were constant plots created by the Royalists as 
well as by the Extremists in the Legislature. Napoleon took 
advantage of the situation and, with the help of Sieyes and his 
brother Lucien Bonaparte, he was able to overthrow the 
Directory on 9th November, 1799. 


This “coup d’ etat” of 1799 made Napoleon the master of 
‘the situation. He could only do it because he was popular and 
the people had faith in him. A new constitution was drafted 
under which there were to be three Consuls (this name was 
taken from ancient Rome), but the Chief of these with full 
power was Napoleon, who was called First Consul and was 
appointed for ten years. During the discussions on the con- 
stitution some one suggested that there should be a President 
with no real power, whose chief business would be to sign 
documents and formally represent the Republic, something like 
constitutional kings. But Napoleon wanted power, not mere- 
ly the livery of royalty. He would have none of this stately 
but powerless President. “Away with this fat hog”, he cried. 
This constitution. with Napoleon as First Consul for ten years, 
was put to the vote of the people, and it was almost unanim- 
ously adopted by over 3,000,000 votes. 


Bonaparte had no faith in popular government, but he did 
not feel strong enough to abolish the republic at once, The 
government which he first established was thus based on a 
constitution approved by the people, and was headed by three 
Consuls, to serve for ten years. All executive power was con- 
ferred on the First Consul, Bonaparte. To advise him, he ap- 
pointed a Council of State which was the most efficient body 
of experts in Europe, with Talleyrand at the Foreign Office 
and Fouche at the Police. There was also a Senate composed 
of distinguished men or the “notabilities of France”, There 
were two legislative bodies — the Tribunate and the Legisla- 
tive Body; but they had little powers and members were not 
élected by the people but appointed by the Senate. 


The next step in the ladder of power came after three 
years, in 1802, when he had himself made Consul for life. From 
this time, he no longer used the name Bonaparte, but called 
himself Napoleon, perhaps in imitation of the French kings 
who used their first names. He gave up all pretense of being 
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a republican, abandoned the simple republican manner of liv- 
ing and introduced the pomp and ceremony of a royal court. 
Two years later, he asked the people to permit him to take 
the title of Emperor. This the people approved by an oyer- 
whelming majority. He was all-powerful in France, and yet 
there was a great difference between him and the autocratic. 
kings of old. He could not base his authority on tradition and 
divine right. He had to base it on his efficiency and on his 
popularity with the people, especially the peasants, who were 
all along his most faithful supporters because they felt that 
he had saved their lands for them. “What do I care”, said 
Napoleon once, “for the opinion of drawing-rooms and the 
babblers! I recognize only one opinion, that of the peasants”. 


Truly Napoleon was à child of the Revolution in the sense 
that like so many other brilliant men he was enabled by rea- 
son of that great social convulsion to come into the front of 
affairs and direct the destinies of France for more than a de~ 
cade after the Revolution. A free career to talent could never 
fail to appeal to him. Political liberty might go, but social 
equality was vital. The amazing preponderance over Europe, 
which France could obtain during the period of Napoleon’s 
Consultate and Empire, was thus due not merely to the genius 
of its leader, but to the fact that by the destruction of privi- 
lege the best talent in the country was made available for the 


service of the State. 


it must also be’ appreciated in this connection that the 
people of France lost faith in the republic. They had thought 
of it as something sacred, a form of government that would 
bring happiness to mankind. They had gone through blood and 
fire for it in 1793. This emotional faith died hard by 1799 
in spite of the Jacobin Republicans, because it was associat- 
ed in their minds with the terror to which they looked back 
with horror, Or with the Directory which proved to be feeble, 
inefficient and corrupt. Further, they had to face all Europe 
at war with them on account of their Revolution. Thus, by 
1802 most of the Frenchmen preferred a dictator who might 
govern well, to a republic that governed badly. 


—— 


2 Glimpses of World History’ by Jawaharlal Nehru, PP- 397. 
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But if people had lost faith in the republic, why were they 
not willing to restore the old Bourbon monarchy? The reason 
is that the Bourbon heir to the throne, the brother of Louis 
XVI, was determined, if ever he became king, to undo the 


work of the Revolution and punish those who had taken a 
Jeading part in it, 


Napoleon, on the other hand, popularised himself not only 
‘by saving France in her wars with Europe but also by making 
it clear that he did not wish to undo the work of the Revolu- 
tion. After the overthrow of the Directory, he said: “The 
romance of the Revolution is ended: we must begin its his- 
tory”. He wanted people to forget the furious party struggles, 


5: 
the bloodshed, the dream of an ideal republic, or a Reign of 
Virtue. All that was “romance”. 


He wanted them, as loyal 
Frenchmen, to accept the Revolutio 


n as an accomplished fact, 
and to unite with him in building a stable government on the 


basis of the changes in rights and privileges which the Re- 
volution had brought about (i.e., social equality). 


Napoleon as Statesman: 


Napoleon did much of the constructive part of his work 
while he was First Consul. He was a reconciler who com- 


-bined equality and discipline. He had an orderly mind. But 
he lacked the spirit of a true reformer. 


He took the great task of re-organising France on fairly 


“modern lines, The finances of the nation were stabilised. 


Taxation was revised. Paper money was restricted. In 1801, he 
established the Bank of France. 


In 1802, the famous 
French Law was a confu 


Napoleon next tackled the chur 


_N l r ch and the religion, A 
majority of old Bishops and Priests 


refused to recognise the 
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Republic as a legitimate Government, and they claimed still 
the Church lands which the revolutionary Government had 
confiscated and sold to the people. Napoleon entered into a 
formal treaty with the Pope, called “Concordat”, and recog- 
nized the Pope as the head of the Church. In return, the 
Church accepted the confiscation of the Church property. 
Napoleon restored the Catholic Church to a privileged posi- 
tion. Napoleon nominated the Bishops and the Bishops ap- 
pointed the Parish Priests. Salaries of both were paid by the 


Government. 


Napoleon established the Imperial University and provid- 
ed for a system of public instruction open for all. 


He improved the roads and canals system, reorganised 
police and made the country safe. He improved the architec- 
tural beauty of Paris with classical arches and columns. He 
called back the emigres who had gone out of France, if they gave 
satisfactory assurances to respect the new regime. He was 
also responsible for the institution of the Legion of Honour. 
In short, Napoleon did two great and lasting things for France: 


1. He preserved the equality of rights which the Revolu- 
tion had established. 


2. He set up an orderly, systematic and efficient system 
of governmental administration. 


Napoleon’s immediate task after becoming the First Con- 
sui was to meet the danger of the Second Coalition which had 
been formed in his absence in Egypt. By his cleverness, Napo- 
leon was able to win over the Czar (Russia) and secured his 
withdrawal from the Second Coalition. So Austria and Eng- 
land were the enemies that remained. Having sent Moreau 
to attack the Austrians from Germany, Napoleon set out to- 
wards Italy to attack the Austrians. He crossed the great 
Bernard Pass and appeared before the Austrians suddenly. The 
Austrians were defeated in the Battle of Marengo in 1800. 
Moreau also won a decisive victory over the Austrians. The 
War was ended by the Peace of Luneville (1800). 


England alone was left in the field. It was difficult to at- 
tack her as France had no strong navy and England had no 
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army on the continent. However, by clever diplomacy, Napo- 
leon was able to create against England the Armed Neutrality 
consisting of Russia, Prussia, Sweden and Denmark. Its ob- 
ject was to prevent England from searching neutral ships for 
French goods. England was hit hard. As soon as this league 
was formed, the English fleet under Nelson bombarded Copen- 
hagen and captured the Danish fleet to prevent it from falling 
into the hands of Napoleon. Meanwhile, Czar Paul of Russia 
was assassinated (1796) and the armed neutrality was broken. 
The English were also successful in Egypt and the French were 
torced to evacuate. Egypt. All these French reverses inclined 
Napoleon to conclude peace with England, and England too, 
tired of war, was ready to lend a willing ear. By the Peace ot 
Amiens (1802) which followed, England restored all conquests 
from France and her allies, except Ceylon and Trinidad, and 
promised to evacuate Malta. France promised to evacuate 
Naples and the Papal States. It is rightly pointed out that 
neither party was proud of the peace although both of them 
welcomed it, as it gave them breathing time. England was 
greatly disappointed when she found Napoleon’s high protec- 
tive tariffs which excluded or at least reduced English com- 
petition. 


Napoleon had time to consolidate his position at home. 
He annexed Piedmont. He intervened in the affairs of Switz- 
erland by sending his troops and becoming a mediator. He 
virtually incorporated Holland into France. A mission was 
sent to Egypt to create trouble for the English. All these fac- 
tors were responsible for the renewal of war between the two 
countries (1803), 


Napoleon commenced hostility with England b 
Hanover, the hereditary German Possession of the English King, 
and closed its ports to British ships. Napoleon, no doubt, was 
defeated in the Battle of Trafalgar (1805). (The combined 
French and Spanish fleets were defeated). This victory des- 
troyed the French naval power and thus closed all Possibility 
of the invasion of Britain. In 1806, Napoleon issued Berlin 
Decrees which forbade the entry of British goods into Europe 
and in the next year the Milan Decree made any neutral ves- 
sels put in a British Port liable to seizure. This system known 
as the Continental System provoked widespread resentment 
among nations. 


y seizing 
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Meanwhile Russia and Austria were becoming restless. 
The Czar was offended at Napoleon's assumption of the title of 
“Emperor” while Austria was jealous of Napoleon’s aggression 
in Italy where she was once the dominant power. In these cir- 
cumstances, England arranged with Sweden, Austria: and Rus- 
sia a new coalition to hold Napoleon in check. Thus was 
formed the Third Coalition against France. As soon as Napo- 
leon heard of it, he hurled his grand army against Austria. At 
Ulm, Napoleon inflicted a crushing defeat upon the Austrians. 
A few weeks later, at Austerlitz (1805), he defeated the com- 
bined forces of Austrians and Russians. These victories broke 
up the coalition and compelled Austria to accept the humi- 
liating Peace of Pressburg. The Austrian power was reduced. 
During the campaign of Austerlitz, Prussia had threatened 
intervention against Napoleon and had thereby incurred his 
displeasure. So by the treaty of Scholbrunn, Napoleon forced 
Prussia to surrender Rhinish territories. 


After that, he wanted to reconstruct the German politi- 
cal system. In Germany he formed a new political union under 
French patronage, called the Confederation of the Rhine. 
Russia remained his only enemy on the continent after the 


collapse of the Third Coalition at Austerlitz. 


Napoleon gave a crushing blow to the Prussian armies in 
the battle of Jena. Napoleon entetred Berlin in triumph in 
1806. 


War against Russia; 


Next, Napoleon turned his attention to Russia, the ally 
of Prussia. He obtained a splendid victory over the Russians 
at Friedland in 1807. The Czar was compelled to make an armis- 
tice which was soon followed by the Treaty of Tilsit. There 
came an understanding that Napoleon was to have Russia's 
support in his economic wart with England. 


The Treaty of Tilsit marked the greatest height of Napo- 
leon’s power in Europe. 


'g design to close the Baltic to British 


It was Napoleon Bal 
d secretly arranged at Tilsit that the two 


shipping and so he ha 
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Baltic powers, Denmark and Sweden, should be compelled to 
join the continental league against England. 


The Emperor’s treatment of the conquered people arous- 
ed the utmost hatred for him. They had to endure the high 
prices resulting from the continental system. “France in arms 
made Napoleon; Europe in arms overthrew him”. 


Portugal had been linked to Great Britain by close com- 
mercial ties for more than a century. When the Portuguese 
refused to close their ports to British ships, as Napoleon de- 
manded, he sent an army into that country, seized Lisbon and 
drove the royal family to Brazil. 


Great Britain took a lively interest in the situation and 
sent an army commanded by Sir Arthur Wellesley, better 
known as the Duke of Wellington. The French were soon 
driven out of Portugal. 


Encouraged by the Spanish resistance, Austria tried to 
throw off the Napoleonic yoke. The French again occupied 
Vienna and won the hard battle of Wagram. 


Finally the Czar of Russia also decided to renew trade re- 
lations between Russia and Great Britain. This decision left 
Napoleon no choice but to go to war with him, if the Contin- 
ental System was to be preserved. 


Napoleon began the invasion of Russia in 1812. After 
Berodina in which Napoleon defeated the Russian forces he 
entered Moscow. The Russian peasants burned their grain and 
fodder rather than leaving it to the French. The scorched earth 
policy was pursued by him. The retreat from Moscow was a 
disaster. The weather turned bitter and, with land which had 
been turned into a desert by the Russians destro 
thing instead of letting it fall to the French, only t 
sand out of the grand six hundred thousand army 
France. 


ying every- 
wenty thou- 
returned to 


Taking advantage of Napoleon’s weakness, the Fourth 
Coalition consisting of England, Austria, etc., defeated Napo- 
leon in the “Battle of the Nations” at Leipzig in 1813, With 
his defeat at Leipzig, Napoleon’s political structure in Germany 
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collapsed. Napoleon refused the terms offered by the Allies, 
which were rather favourable to him. So the Allies invaded 
France in all directions. In spite of Napoleon's brilliant general- 
ship, he was defeated finally in 1814 and the Allies entered 
Paris. Napoleon had to abdicate on account of his Generals’ 


treachery. 


The Allies sent him as exile to rule the little island of 
Elba. After nine months, Napoleon escaped from Elba and re- 
entered France. He collected troops and on the 18th June, 1815, 
the decisive Battle of Waterloo was fought between Napoleon 
and the Allied Army under the Duke of Wellington. Napoleon’s 
armies were defeated and the Emperor escaped to Paris. The 
Allies banished him to St. Helena where he died in 1821. 


Why did Napoleon fall? 


Napoleon did not know where to stop on the road to 
conquest. Concentrating too much power in his own hands, he 
became arrogant, ceased to take account of human nature and, 
in later years, paid a deaf ear to the advice of any one. 


Estimate of Napoleon: 


Wherever Napoleon entered, he carried the important 
message of the French Reyyolution with him, and the peoples 
of the countries he conquered were themselves eager to shake 
off the feudalistic yoke which fell heavily on them. In Ger- 
many especially feudalism was swept away. In Spain, the In- 
quisition was put an end to. The very spirit of nationalism he 
unconsciously awoke in the conquered people turned against 
him soon and defeated him. He could conquer kings and em- 
perors but not the people. The Spanish people and the German 
people rose up in a war of liberation. This nationalism, which 
Napoleon had aroused, brought about his fall ultimately. 


He had the most extraordinary weaknesses. He nourished 
the desire to be an emperor. He advanced his own brothers and 
sisters in an absurd way. He wanted to found a dynasty. The 
ola order was not prepared to consider him as their equal. As 
H. G. Wells remarks, “Napoleon was captured for the dynastic 
system. He might have been the maker of a new world, he 
preferred to be the son-in-law of the old”. 
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Napoleon was blind to the value of ideals and unselfish 
motives. He tried to win and impress people by offering them 
glory and wealth. He was thoroughly irreligious. But he encour- 
aged religion as a prop to the existing social order. He was a 
remarkable General .no doubt, and could win battles. By sword 
he rose and by sword he fell. He recklessly sacrificed human 
lives in battlefields and the rulers of Europe had the greatest 
hatred to him and they never allowed him to settle down in 
peace. They never trusted him. His idea was to make Europe 
one State with one law, one government. He worshipped only 
at the altar of power but the quest for too much power was 
dangerous and it was because of this that he fell. 
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APPENDIX D 
A mock session on the Oath of the Tennis Court. 


The mock session is meant to give dramatic effect and 
will give insight to pupils into the aspirations and dynamic 
will of the people of France at the time of the Revolution to 
vindicate popular sovereignty and oppose despotic and tyran- 
nic rule. 


People of the Third Estate were denied the opportunity to 
sit together with the members of the first two Estates on the 
eve of the meeting of the Estates-General. The King was afraid 
of the numerical majority of the Third Estate. So the Assemb- 
ly Hall ‘was locked outside and the deputies of the Third 
Estate under the leadership of Bailly marched to a nearby Ten- 
nis Court for holding their Assembly separately and to take 
late their own Constitution. 


necessary steps to formu 
Here, the teacher arranges a mock session of the Tennis 
Court Assembly. Bailly, the leader of this assembly, will be 
asked to occupy the seat as President but he (the pupil who 
plays the role of Bailly) will not do so because he thinks it 
unjust while all others keep standing for want of seats. Then 
the discussion begins. Mounier proposes that they all should 
take an oath that, “We. the members of the Assembly, will 
never separate till the Constitution is made”. His idea will be 
acclaimed and supported by deputies like Target, Le Chape- 
lier and Barnave. (The teacher gives these names to some stu- 
dents and asks them to speak one or two sentences each sup- 
porting the proposal of oath and condemning the attitude of 
the first Two Estates and the King). The pupil who plays the 
role of Bailly reads out the oath very loud. Then the deputies 
swear it together raising their right hands. Then the members 
come up to the table one by one and sign it. Thus the Tennis 
Court Assembly concludes its programme for the day. 
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APPENDIX E 


A few noteworthy Quotations: 


ll 


w 


N 


. “I found the crown of France | 


- “Since we are all steeped in error and folly, 


“Man is born free and yet everywhere he is in chains” 
(Rousseau). 


. “I first thought that it would be possible to reduce laws 


to simple geometrical demonstrations, so that whoever 
could read and tie two ideas together would be capable 
of pronouncing on them; but I almost immediately con- 
vinced myself that this was an absurd idea......I often 
perceived that over-simplicity in legislation was the 
enemy of precision. It is impossible to make laws ex- 
tremely simple without cutting the knot oftener than 
you untie it.” — (Napoleon Bonaparte). 


- “Claim too great freedom, too much license and too great 


subjection shall befall you”. 


- “What is the Third Estate?” “It is everything” 


“What has it been hitherto in the Political Order?” 
“Nothing!” “What does it desire?” “To be something”. 
(Pamphlet of Abbe Sieyes). 


ying on the ground and 


I picked it up with the sword”, (Napoleon Bonaparte). 


. “No bankruptcy, no increase of taxation, no losses” 


(Turgot’s maxims about the financial policy), 


5 : we must for- 
give each other our follies”, — (Voltaire), 
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Rise of Young Turkey 


Teaching periods: Two. 
OVER VIEW: i 


The revolution in Turkey is one of the most important 
movements which ushered in republican States in Asiatic coun- 
tries during the 20th century. It was an inevitable response to 
the following circumstances in Turkey:— 


(i) a drain on their exchequer caused by the wasteful wars 
of their Sultans with Russia during the 19th century 
and with the Allied powers during the 20th century; and 


(ii) their national humiliation due to the occupation of 
their mother-land by the Allied powers after the First 


World War. 


The moyement of the Turks against the tyranny of their 
Sultans had its beginnings as early as in 1876 when riots took 
place in Constantinople demanding a constitutional govern- 
ment. When the circumstances ripened after the First World 
War the moyement gained a great momentum under the leader- 
chip of Kemal Pasha who drove out the foreign armies and set 
up a republican State in Turkey. 


In one of the previous Units the pupil learnt how the Turks 
captured Constantinople in 1453 and how this event led to the 
Renaissance in Europe. In another, he learnt how political re- 
yolutions took place in Europe during the 18th and 19th cen- 
curies resulting in the replacement of monarchies by democra- 
cies. He may wonder whether the Ottoman Turks in a way 
helped the Europeans to develop new ideas at the dawn of the 
Modern ages, which ideas were at the root of the political re- 
yolutions of the 18th and 19th centuries. In this Unit, he will 
Jearn how Turkey became a “Modern State” after undergoing 
a revolution in the 20th century, taking the cue from the West. 


TT 


II. SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES: 


A. Knowledge:— The pupil recalls: 
Major Idea — I: 


The old Turkish empire which was ruled by tyrannical Sul- 


tans fell down after the fatal defeat of Turkey in the First World 
War. 


(a) The old Ottoman Empire included certain areas inhabit- 
ed by peoples of different races and nationalities, 


(b) The spirit of nationalism kindled in Europe by the 
French Revolution during the 19th century spread into 
this empire and sowed the seeds of dissatisfaction 
among the peoples referred to above. 


(c) The Ottoman Turks entangled their empire in wasteful 
wars like the First World War against the Allied 
Powers and met a fatal defeat in this World War. 


Major Idea — I: 


The movement demanding a constitutional 
Started in Turkey even in the 19th century and be 
after the establishment of th 
20th century. 


government 
came strong 
e Young Turk Party early in the 


(a) Dissatisfaction with the autocracy of the Sultan deve- 
loped in Turkey even in the 19th century. 


(b) A new party called the Young Turk Party was form- 
ed by some military officers early in the 20th century 
to lead the agitation for Constitutional government. 

Major Idea — II: 


The movement gained momentum under Kemal Pasha, after 
the First World War and resulted in the overthrow of the Sul- 
_tanate and the setting up of a republic. 


(a) After the defeat of Turkey in the First World War, the 
feelings of the people grew very high against the 
Sultan. 
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(b) The Turks had to fight the foreigners also especially 
the Greeks who occupied certain places in Turkey after 
the First World War. 


(c) The movement against the Sultan gradually became an 
intense movement and resulted in his deposition. 


(a) A republic was set up in 1923 with Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha as its President. 


Major Idea — IV: 


The political revolution was followed by a series of social 
reforms which modernised her people. 


Mustafa Kemal Pasha introduced a number of reforms to 
convert Turkey from the position of a medieval theocratic State 
to a modern republic. 


UNDERSTANDING: 


(a) The pupil identifies why rivalries existed between the 
Greeks and the Turks in the old Turkish Empire. 


(b) He identifies why the movement of the Young Turks 
gained momentum after the First World War. 


(c) He compares and contrasts the Young Turk movement 
with that of the revolutionists in France, which move- 
ments resulted in the deposition of their respective 


absolute rulers. 


(d) He identifies the need for the various reforms intro- 
duced by Kemal Pasha. 


(e) He discriminates between the Modern Turkey organis- 
ed as a homogeneous country and the Old Turkish 
Empire, comprising of peoples belonging to different 
races and nationalities, and between Turkey as a re 
public and Tureky as an absolute monarchy. 
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APPLICATION: 


l. The pupil infers that the modernization of Turkey by 


Kemal Pasha is a part of the revolution that took place 
in his country. 


2. He establishes relationships between the circumstances 
which prevailed in Turkey after the First World War and 


the lead given by Kemal Pasha to the Turks to set up 
a Republican State. 


- He draws generalisations from the reforms introduced 
by Kemal Pasha to westernise Turkey. 


SKILL:— 
(i) The pupil locates Turkey and her neighbouring coun- 
tries like Cyprus and Greece on the World map. 


(ii) He draws an outline map of Turkey show. 
bouring countries like Cyprus and Greece 


ATTITUDES: 


ing the neigh- 


The pupil 


(i) appreciates the services ren 


dered by Mustafa Kemal 
Ata Turk; 


(ii) sympathises with the cause of t 


he Turks in their agi- 
tation for constitutional 


government; 


(iii) develops respect for the reforms introduced by Kemal 
Pasha to modernise Turkey; and 


(iv) acquires interest in knowing about the life of leaders 
like Kemal. 


fii. COTNENT ANALYSIS: 


= The following is an outline of t 


he significant content under 
each of the major ideas listed und 


er objectives, 
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Major Idea No. I: 


l. Constantinople was captured by the Turks in 1453 and 


Major Idea No. II: 
ib, 


20 


it had certain important effects on Europe, e.g., Renais- 
sance. 


. Turkey and the various parts of her empire were under 


the rule of Sultans who were absolute monarchs like 
Louis XIV of France, Charles I of Britain, etc., who en- 
tangled Turkey into wasteful wars. 


. Turkey fought on the side of the Central powers in the 


First World War and came under the control of the 
Allied powers after the War. 


Riots took place in Constantinople in 1876 demanding 


a constitutional government. 

A new party was established early in the 20th century 
to agitate for liberal government in Turkey. It achieved 
certain reforms in 1909, but they lasted only for a short 


time. 


Major Idea No. II: 


l. 


The situation worsened further after the First World 
War as the Allied armies defeated and occupied Turkey. 


The Young Turks were infuriated at this and gathered 
round Kemal Pasha who gave them a constructive and 


dynamic leadership. 

He became the leader of the new Parliament constitut- 
ed in 1920 and organized a separate government success- 
fully at Angora when the Allied armies with the help 
of the Sultan arrested the members of the Parliament. 


He raised a national army and drove away the foreign 


armies. 
At last, a republic was set up with its capital at Angora 
deposing the Sultan in 1922. 
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Major Idea No. IV: 


i 


. The Caliphate was abolished in 1924 with the result that 
Turkey became a secular State. 


N 


. Several social and religious reforms were introduced to 
westernise Turkey. 


w 


. The grateful Turks therefore called Kemal “Ata Turk” 
or the father of Modern Turkey. 


ENRICHMENT MATERIAL: 
(PLEASE SEE APPENDIX) 

IV. TEACHING HINTS:— 

A. INTRODUCTION: 


The teacher may emphasize any of the following generali- 
sations on the basis of the pupils previous knowledge in Social 
Studies while introducing this unit: 


(a) In most of the European countries, absolute rule by 
monarchs came to an end in the 19th century and a 


similar revolution occurred in Turkey in the 20th cen- 
tury. 


(b) The Turks captured Constantinople in 1453 and gave 
trouble to Europeans in their trade with the East, 


B. PRESENTATION:— 
Major Idea I: 


(a) Use the map of Europe to enable the pupils to iden- 


tify the various peoples who inhabited the Turkish Em- 
pire. i 


(b) Organize group discussions on 
the Sultans of the Turkish E 
effects on the subject peoples 
the entanglement of the Empi 
War as one of the Central powe. 
Turks. 


(i) the absolute rule by 
mpire and its possible 
of the Empire, and (ii) 
re in the First World 
rs and its effects on the 
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‘Major Idea II: 


(a) Narrate the story of the movement for constitutional 
government by the Turks starting from 1876 to 1919. 


(b) Generalise on the establishment of the Young Turk 
Party as a culmination of the movement for constitu- 


tional government. 


Major Idea III: 


(a) Point out clearly the difficult position faced by the 
Turks after the First World War which roused their 
feelings against the Sultan and the Allied powers. 


(b) Emphasise how Kemal Pasha led the movement against 
both the Sultan and the Allied Powers and established 


a Republican State. 
Major Idea IV: 
Discuss the various reforms introduced by Kemal Pasha 


to modernise Turkey to help the pupils to understand why the 
Turks are greatly indebted to him for the rise of “Modern 


Turkey.” 
Practical Work for the Pupils: 
The following assignments may be given to the pupils: 


Assignment No. I: Prepare a time-line illustrating the main 
events which led to the rise of Turkey as a modern republic, 


with the help of the following questions: 
(a) When did the movement for constitutional government 
start in Turkey? 
(b) What are the main events which took place in Turkey 
leading to the setting up of a republic? 
(c) When did they take place? 
(d) When was the republic set up in Turkey? 
Assignment No. I: Draw a map of Modern Turkey locat- 
the following places: 
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Constantinople, Smyrna, Ankara. 


The following neighbouring countries also may be located 
on the Map. If necessary a suitable bigger map, e.g., West Asia 
Map, may be used: 


Greece, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Palestine. 


Assignment No. III: Prepare a circular chart on the reforms 
introduced by Kemal Pasha, illustrating in a brief note the posi- 
tion before and after their introduction. For the Circular chart, 
one should draw a circle, divide it into as many sectors as the 
reforms, and write in. each sector the reform. 


V. EVALUATION: 


l. 
2i 


== 


Mention the reforms introduced by Kemal Pasha? 


Why is Mustafa Kemal Pasha called the Father of 
Turkey? 


- Mark the following places on the outline map of World: 


(1) Turkey; (2) Ankara; (3) Constantinople; (4) Cyprus;. 
(5) Greece. 


How did the Young Turk movement protect Turkey? 


- The main object of the reforms introduced by Kemal 


Pasha in Turkey is to make it modern: 
(a) with the culture of its own. 
(b) with the culture of West, 


(c) with the culture of Russia. 


. Mustafa Kemal Pasha separated religion from the State. 


So we can call the State created by him in Turkey a—— 


State. 


. Match the following: 


A. 1453 — Young Turk movement, 


B. 1908 — Establishment of Republic in Turkey. 
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12. 


C. 1923 — Invasion of Greeks. 

D. 1922 — Capture of Constantinople. 
JS A 

F. 1919 


. Do you agree that the following reforms in Turkey were 


conducive to the progress of a democratic society? 


. Kemal Pasha dispensed with use of . Fez cap and in- 
troduced the use of the hat; 


i= 


. Abolition of the purdha system paved the way for a 
progressive society; 


N 


3. Participation of women in social activities on par with 
men is conducive to the progress of democratic 


society. 


4. The wearing of Fez cap was a sign of primitiveness. 


. The present capital of Turkey is: 


(a) Istanbul; (b) Angora; (c) Ankara; (d) Constantinople; 


(e) Smyrna. 


Mention the name of the Treaty which replaced the 


Treaty of Sevres. 
Mention the name of the Turkish leader who is respon- 
sible for this replacement of the Treaty of Sevres. 


Which was the country helped by Turkey in the First 
World War? 


VI. REFERENCE BOOKS: 


1 
2 
3: 
4 
5 


. History of the World — By Alice Magenis. 
. World History — By Hayes and others. 


World History — By Webster. 


. Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
_ Glimpses of World History — By Jawaharlal Nehru. 
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APPENDIX 


INTRODUCTION: 


The Turks enjoyed a very high status as an imperial power 
in Europe since the 14th century. Their imperial power declined 
since the 19th century and vanished completely with their de- 
feat in the First World War. They occupied Constantinople, the 
seat of the Eastern Roman Empire, in the 15th century and 
ruled over an empire connecting three continents — Asia 
Europe and Africa. From there they repeatedly marched into 
Europe and came right up to the walls of Vienna during the 
17th century. Pious Christians in the West considered them 
as the “the Scourge of God” sent to punish Christendom for 
sins. But their final repulsion from the gates of Vienna turned 
the tide and thence forward they were on the defensive in 
Europe. The many nationalities they had subdued in the south- 
eastern Europe like the Greeks were so many thorns in their 
side. In the north-east, Tsarist Russia grew bigger and bigger, 
pressing hard on the Turkish dominions. She became the tradi- 
tional and persistent enemy of the Turks and for nearly 200 
years waged intermittent wars against them till both the Tsar 
and the Sultan went down almost simultaneously and took 


their empires with them, giving place to republican states in 
their countries during the 20th century. 


The Weakening of the Turkish Empire: 


One chief feature of the Turks is that they could not fit in 
with the new conditions that were developing in Europe since 
their capture of Constantinople — conditions like growth in 
trade and commerce, organisation of large-scale production, 
tise of middle class, Reformation, etc. They felt no attraction 
for these changes. They were fine soldiers, hard fighters and 
severe disciplinarians, easy-going in their intervals of leisure but 
fierce and cruel when roused. If only they were inclined to- 
wards the development of trade and commerce and other 
changes that were taking place in Europe after the end of the 
Middle Ages, they would have become a great commercial 
nation as all the old trade routes between East and West passed 
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through their empire only. But they had no such inclination or 
capacity and stopped the Europeans from using the old routes. 
It was partly owing to this stopping of the old trade routes that 
the sea-faring and commercial peoples of Europe felt compelled 
to search for other routes to the East. But the Turks remained 
indifferent to all this and controlled their empire by sheer dis- 
cipline and military efficiency. The result was that commer- 
cial and wealth-producing activities gradually faded away in the 
Turkish Empire, weakening its limbs. 


Adding to this, the spread of nationalist and liberal move- 
ments in Europe in the 18th and 19th centuries troubled the 
Turkish Empire, for the Balkan Peninsula consisting of the 
Christian peoples remained in this empire at this time. This 
peninsula contained the Serbs, the Bulgarians, the Greeks, the 
Croats, the Hungarians and the Slovenes. Under Turkish rule, 
they were reduced to serfdom and the Turkish army ruled them 
with a cruel hand. The Turkish military rule over them was 
not only harsh but very corrupt, for the subject peoples were 
often able to buy good treatment by high bribes. 


Further, the Tsars also gave trouble to the Turkish Empire, 
on the plea that they were Protectors and Champions of the 
Balkan Slavs. The real lure for them might be Constantinople. 
In 1774, Crimea was seized by them from Turkey, with the re- 
sult that Russia could reach the Black Sea. But this was not 
really good, as the Black Sea was bottled up and Constanti- 


nople was at its neck. 


Under these circumstances, the Turkish Empire would have 
gone to pieces but for the support received by her from some 
European countries like England, France, Austria and Germany 
who wanted to check up the rise of Russia as a great European 
power. The Tsar of Russia, referring to Turkey, said in 1853: 
“We have on our hands a sick man — a very sick man......... 
He may die suddenly upon our hands......... ”1 The phrase be- 
came a famous one and Turkey was henceforth known as the 


1 P. 615, ‘Glimpses of World History’, by Jawaharlal Nehru. 
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“Sick Man ot Europe”. But the sick man took a long time in 
dying ! 


Demand for Constitutional Government: 


Meanwhile, the Turks began to realise that they were lag- 
ging behind Europe. Being a military nation, the first thing that 
struck them was that the army should be brought up-to-date. 
This was done to some extent and it was through the new 
officer class that Western ideas crept into Turkey. A move- 
ment demanding a constitutional government developed under 
the leadership of Midhat Pasha. There were riots also in Con- 
stantinople in 1876 demanding a constitutional government and 
the Sultan granted it, only to set it aside almost immediately 
because of a revolt in Bulgaria and the Russian War in 1877. 
The heavy expenses of these wars and the cost of the reforms 
at the top without any fundamental economic change intro- 
duced bankruptcy in the Turkish government, with the result 
that the Sultans became dependent on foreign countries like 
England. Adding insult to injury, the Turkish Empire began to 
dwindle at this moment, for in 1878, as a result of the famous 
Conference at Berlin, the Balkan countries, Bulgaria, Serbia. 
Rumania and Montenegro became independent; Austria occu- 
pied Bosnia and Herzegovina which theoretically remained 
under Turkish sovereignty; and Britain took the island of 
Cyprus. 


Revolt in 1908: 


The demand for constitutional government gained momen- 
tum, again, early in the 20th century. As before, the only orga- 
nized people were the military officers, and it was among them 
that the new party, called the Young Turk Party, spread rapid- 
ly. Secret “Committees of Union and Progress” were formed 
and, having won over a great part of the army, they forced the 
Sultan in 1908 to restore the old constitution of 1876. Enver 
Bey was the chief hero of this revolution. Mustapha Kemal, 
later to become the saviour of Turkey, was also an important 
Young Turk leader, but compared to Enver, he was in the back- 
ground. The Young Turks did not have an easy time. The 
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Sultan, Abdul Hamid IJ, gave them trouble and there was blood- 
shed. He was deposed in 1909 and another put in his place. 
But once again the hopes of the “Young Turks” for a consti- 


tutional government proved a failure, as trouble came to Tur- 


key from foreign countries especially the Balkan countries which 
drive away the Turks from 


entered into a military alliance to 
Europe. Turkey had to join the Central Powers (Germany and 
Austria) against these Balkan countries in the First World 


War which developed soon in the year 1914. 


Conditions in 1919: 


Finally, the doomed end of the Turkish Empire came in 
the year 1919 when the First World War ended, resulting in 
a further worsening of the situation for Turkey as the Allied 
armies defeated Turkey and occupied it. The Young Turk lead- 
ers, Enver Pasha, Talaat Beg and others, ran away to other 
countries. On the Sultan’s throne sat the puppet Caliph Wahid- 
uddin, determined to save himself in wreck, whatever happen- 
ed to the country. Another puppet, agreeable to the British Gov- 


ernment, was made Grand Vizier. The Turkish Parliament was 


dissolved. 


The Turks were thoroughly worn out and crushed in spirit. 
Remember: what a terrible lot they had had to endure. Before 
the four years of the World War, there were the Balkan wars 
from 1912 to 1913, coupled with financial bankruptcy and all 
this came on the heels of the Young Turk revolution which 
removed Sultan Abdul Hamid and established a Parliament in 


1909. 


í the Young Turks: 


But there were a few Turks who refused to bow to iate 
or circumstance. They worked silently and secretly for a while 
collecting arms and material from the depots actually under the 
Allied control and sS to the interrior of Anatolia 
(Asia Minor) via the here they organized a natural 
resistance by winnin: f the army stationed 


Reaction 0 


hipping them 
Black Sea. T. 
g over the officers 0 
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there. Outwardly they acted as the Sultan’s agents but they paid 
no attention to orders from Constantinople. Their chief leader 
was Kemal Pasha. 


One most exasperating event which took place at this 
moment, rousing the feelings of the Turks was that the Allies, 
decided to transfer Smyrna and Thrace to Greece under the 
Treaty of Sevres, which was agreed to by the Sultan, although 
the Young Turks opposed it under the leadership of Kemal 
Pasha. The Greek troops went across to Asia Minor in British 
ships and landed at Smyrna in May, 1919 and started massacre 
and outrage on a tremendous scale. Anger blazed in the Turk- 
ish heart, when they were treated like this by their old enemies 
and subjects, the Greeks! It was this occupation of Smyrna by 
the Greeks which infuriated the Turks and gave an impetus to 
the Young Turk movement. 


In September, 1919 a Congress of elected representatives 
was held at Sivas in Anatolia. It formed an executive commit- 
tee with Kemal as President and adopted a “National Pact” 
containing the minimum peace terms with the Allies. In the 
meantime, the Sultan who was a little frightened, promised to 
convene a new session of Parliament and ordered elections. In 
these elections the people of the Sivas Congress got a big majo- 
rity. The new Parliament met at Istanbul in January, 1920 and 
immediately adopted the “National Pact” that had been drawn 
up at the Sivas Congress. But Kemal abstained from it, sus- 
pecting foul play by the Sultan and the Allies. As suspected by 
him, the English General marched into Istanbul, took posses- 
sion of the city, proclaimed martial law, arrested forty of the 


nationalist deputies including Rauf Beg and deported them to 
Malta. 


Again Turkey was excited. It was evident that the Sultan 
was a puppet in British hands. Many Turkish deputies escaped 
to Angora and the Parliament met there and called itself the 
Grand National Assembly of Turkey. It declared itself the 


government of the country and proclaimed that the Sultan and 
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his government in Istanbul had ceased to function the day the 
British took possession of the city. The Sultan who was also 
the Caliph or the religious head, proclaimed a Jihad or holy war 
against Kemal Pasha and others. Meanwhile. the Greeks in 
Smyrna were behaving as if they were the permanent masters 
of the country, laying waste tertile valleys and driving away 
thousands of homeless Turks. 


Victory of the Young Turks and Rise of Turkey as a 
Homogeneous Country: 


It was in this perilous moment, Soviet Russia supplied the 
nationalists with arms and money, as their common enemy was 
England. Kemal Pasha and his colleagues also worked feverish- 
ly to build up an effective army. Even France and Italy tried 
secretly to make friends with the Turks. It was in the summer 
of 1921 when the Greeks advanced towards Angora to capture 
it, a turning point came in favour of the Turks near the Saqa- 
riah river where the Greeks were checked by the Turks who 
succeeded after a fierce battle for three weeks. Again in an- 
other battle in August, 1922 the Turkish army defeated the 
Greeks and drove them away from Smyrna. Kemal Pasha fol- 
lowed up this victory by marching his troops towards Istanbul. 
Not far from the city, at Chanak, the British troops stopped 
him and at last signed an armistice with him in September, 
1922. A peace conference was held in Lausanne in Switzerland 
and, after protracted discussions, the Allies agreed on most of 
the Turkish demands in July, 1923. 


Kemal Pasha was not in favour of Turkish dominion over 
non-Turkish lands like Arabia, Iraq, Palestine and Syria. He 
did not want the Turks to interfere with other people, nor was 
he prepared to tolerate any foreign interference in Turkey. 
Turkey thus became a compact and homogeneous country. 
Some years later, at Greek suggestion, an extraordinary ex- 
change of populations took place. The remaining Greeks in 
Anatolia were sent over to Greece, and in exchange Turks from 
Greece were brought over. It was an amazing uprooting of peo- 
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ples, and it completely upset the economic life of Turkey, espe- 
cially as the Greeks had a great share in commerce. But this 
made Turkey even more homogeneous and perhaps it is now 
one of the most homogeneous of countries in Asia or Europe. 


Abolition of the Sultanate: 


Kemal Pasha was no believer in sticking to the old ruts; 
he wanted to change Turkey thoroughly. But immensely popu- 
lar as he was after his victory, he had to proceed cautiously for 
it is no easy matter to uproot a people from their ancient ways, 
founded on long tradition and religion. He wanted to put an 
end to the Sultanate as well as the Caliphate, but many of his 
colleagues did not agree with him. Kemal Pasha would have no 
such compromise, and he waited for his chance. 


When the British government sent an invitation to the 
Sultan in Istanbul, asking him to send representatives to dis- 
cuss peace treaties at the Lausanne Peace Conference and fur- 
ther requested him to repeat this invitation to Angora, the feel- 
ings of the Turks rose high against the Sultan and they suspect- 
ed intrigue between the British and Sultan Wahiduddin. So 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha took immediate advantage of this feel- 
ing and got the National Assembly to abolish the Sultanate in 
November, 1922. But the Caliphate still remained by itself and 
it was declared that it continued in the House of Othman. Soon 
after this a charge of high treason was brought against the ex- 
Sultan Wahiduddin. He preferred flight to a public trial, and 
escaped secretly in an English ambulance car which carried him 
to a British battleship. The National Assembly elected his cou- 
sin Abdul Majid Effendi as the new Caliph, who was merely 
the ceremonial religious head with no political power. ; 


Abolition of the Caliphate and Other Reforms: 


The next year in 1923, there was a formal declaration of 
the Turkish Republic, with Angora for its capital. Mustafa 
Koraal Pasha was elected President and concentrated all power 
in himself, so that he became a dictator. He abolished the Cali- 
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‘phate with tha consent of the National Assembly in March, 
1924 and made Turkey a secular State. 


_ After stabilizing his position as dictator, Mustafa Kemal 
introduced certain reforms to modernise Turkey. 


Reforms: 


Like Peter the Great of Russia, he wanted to improve his 
‘country on Western lines and he did not hesitate to interfere 
with the lives of the people to a great extent. Age-old social 
‘customs and traditions were swept aside by the powerful will 
of the dictator. He introduced the European hat and abolished 
the Fez cap. Monasteries and religious establishments were 
closed and their wealth was seized by the State. The abolition 
of polygamy was indeed a wholesome change introduced by 
him. In the field of law, great changes were made. The Islamic 
law was changed to make way for adoption of European Codes. 
The purdah system was ended and women came out of their 
veils to participate in the various kinds of social activities. The 
Muslim style of greeting each other yielded place to the Euro- 
pean hand-shaking. He gave great impetus to educational acti- 
vities. Schools and colleges on European lines were started. 
Religious schools were done away with. Arabic script was re- 
placed by Latin script. But soon another change followed. It 
was found that Arabic and Persian words could not be easily 
written in this script. So they were dropped from the Turkish 
language and replaced with pure Turkish words. These changes 
in language have meant changes in the names of towns also. 
Constantinople is now Istanbul, Angora is Ankara, Smyrna is 
Ismir. Further, the dictator decided that the prayers should 
be in Turkish but not in Arabic. He improved farming but did 
not industrialise the country heavily. The benevolent dictator 
died in 1938 after changing his country radically for the better. 
The grateful Turks called him “Ata Turk” or the Father of the 
Country (or Modern Turkey). 


Biography of Mustafa Kemal Pasha (1880-1938): 


Kemal Pasha was born in a humble family in Salonika in 
1880. He was trained in military arts from the beginning. He 
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a staunch patriot. He joined the Young 
Turk Movement in 1908. In the First World War, he sided 
Germany and defeated the Allied powers at Dardanelles. He 
could not tolerate the injustice done to Turkey in the Treaty 
of Sevres. He overthrew the government of the Sultan and set 
up a republic in which he exercised dictatorial powers. His aim 
was to modernize his country. He introduced many reforms to 
make Turkey modern with its own culture. He separated the 
State from religion. He was the dictator ot Turkey trom 1924 
to 1938. He was justly called by the people “Ata Turk”, 


was a revolutionary and 
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